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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REFORM OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL MACHINERY 


A. Lovepay 


In 1955 the General Assembly of the United Nations will have to con- 
sider the revision of the Charter,’ and there are reasons for believing that 
a number of governments are already giving thought to this question. 

Revision is not likely to prove easy, as amendments proposed can only 
become effective when ratified by two-thirds of the Member states includ- 
ing all the permanent members of the Security Council. But it may be 
well to take this opportunity to consider whether certain changes might 
not with advantage be effected which do not, or do not necessarily, involve 
a modification of the text of the Charter. I propose in this article to dis- 
cuss those chapters of the Charter which deal with international economic 
and social cooperation and the Economic and Social Council; for it is, 
I believe, generally agreed that the work of this Council and its attendant 
commissions has been disappointing — and disappointment has not been 
least amongst those most closely associated with its work. 

The main purposes of the United Nations set out in the Charter, other 
than the maintenance of peace, are higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, economic and social progress, the solution of economic, social 
and health problems as they arise, cultural and educational cooperation 
and respect for and observance of human rights. 

It was foreseen at San Francisco that, to secure any or all of these ob- 
jectives, Specialized Agencies additional to those already existing might 
have to be set up. The Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC as it is 
called), which has in fact promoted the creation of certain Specialized 
Agencies,’ was charged with the function of coordinating their activities; 
but it had in addition the right to initiate studies and to make recommen- 
dations on any “economic, social, cultural, health and related matters”, 
whether they fell within the field of a Specialized Agency or not. 

A. Lovepay, former head of the Economic, Financial, and Transit Section of the 
League of Nations, is now the Warden of Nuffield College, Oxford. He is a member 


of the Executive Committee of the Economic League for European Cooperation and 
is the author of many articles on international economic cooperation. 


1 Under Article 109 (3). A proposal to call a conference to amend the Charter must be placed 
on the Agenda of the 10th Annual Meeting of the Assembly. The convening of such a conference 
can be decided by a simple majority of the Assembly and any seven members of the Security 
Council. 

2 E.g., WHO, IRO, IMCO. 
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The Charter stipulates that ECOSOC shall set up commissions in eco- 
nomic and social fields and for the promotion of human rights. In fact it 
set up commissions to deal with those subjects only which did not fall 
clearly within the scope of the activities of any Specialized Agency. Thus 
it established an Economic, Employment and Development Commission, 
a Fiscal and a Social Commission; but it did not create a Labor, Monetary 
or Educational Commission. 


I 


From the outset, therefore, the United Nations assumed a dual respon- 
sibility — that of coordinating the work of the Specialized Agencies and 
that of acting itself as a Specialized Agency in respect of subjects which 
do not clearly fall within the competence of any other international organ. 
As a result ECOSOC has been rendered amorphous. It is at once the 
cupola of eleven autonomous Specialized Agencies and the cupola of its 
own structure of committees, functional commissions, regional commis- 
sions, special boards and funds. In this shapelessness lies, I believe, a 
major remediable cause of its weakness. 

No useful purpose would be served by criticizing the work of ECOSOC, 
While there may be a lack of agreement regarding the measures necessary 
to render it more effective, there is widespread agreement that its per- 
formance has been disappointing. Thus we find its President, in submit- 
ting its report to the last Assembly, remarking in his introduction that “the 
Council must exercise a high degree of leadership, and I submit that few 
can be fully satisfied with the role it has thus far played”.’ It is, unfortu- 
nately for it, both the leader and the led, and the best proof that it is not 
fulfilling the role of leader lies in the facts that on the one hand it has 
constantly found its agenda overcharged, and on the other it is not being 
used for problems of major importance. 

A great deal of attention has been paid to organizing the work so as to 
lighten the task of coping with an overcharged agenda and so as to render 
a serious discussion of the more important issues possible; and it has in 
fact greatly improved its procedure. But, if we examine the records of its 
fourteenth session, on which it reported to the Assembly in the autumn of 
1952, we find that its agenda contained 46 items, or 77 if we include sub- 
items, most of which might have been entered separately. There were 14 
sub-committees and working parties reporting to it, eleven functional 
commissions and sub-commissions, three regional commissions, eleven 
Specialized Agencies and a miscellaneous group of eight other bodies, a 


3 General Assembly Official Records (7th session), Supplement No. 3, p. x. 
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total of 47 reporting bodies. In addition the Secretary-General submitted 
reports on the World Economic Situation and other matters and brought 
to the attention of the Council reports ,of committees appointed by him- 
self. The Council and its own sub-committees and working parties held 
172 meetings during this session. It adopted 104 resolutions and sub- 
mitted a report to the Assembly of over 100 double-columned pages. This 
looks like leadership in a morass. 

Partly with a view to lightening the burden of work and partly because 
it was dissatisfied with the reports received, ECOSOC in 1951 abolished 
some of its functional commissions and sub-commissions and arranged 
that others should meet only once every two years. Thus the Economic 
and Employment Commission and its sub-commissions, and sub-commis- 
sions on statistical sampling and minorities* were indefinitely suspended 
or liquidated; the commissions on population, statistics, fiscal questions, 
social questions, the status of women, transport and communications 
now only meet biennially. 

That the work of certain — indeed to some extent of the majority — of 
these functional commissions has proved unsatisfactory is due primarily 
to two distinct causes; first the cold war, and secondly a fatal mistake 
made by ECOSOC itself regarding the composition and functioning of 
these commissions. The cold war has raised economic and social ques- 
tions, which we used to classify as technical, into the arena of power poli- 
tics. ECOSOC has opened its commisson to the full blast of power poli- 
tics by (i) composing them of government nominees, (ii) insisting that 
they shall normally meet in public. In consequence these commissions, 
instead of submitting the best possible technical advice on the questions 
before them, frequently submit, after a discussion in which some mem- 
ers are trying to find the solution to a problem and others to talk to the 
gallery, a report reflecting so nice a compromise on irrelevant political 
issues that even when a Chairman is a member of ECOSOC he is unlikely 
to be willing to expound it. Granted its composition, ECOSOC itself 
could not have hoped to avoid the pernicious effects of the cold war. But 
there was no need to expose its expert commissions to them. Business can- 
not be conducted by public garrulity, nor international affairs by competi- 
tive exhibitionism. 

The procedural reform adopted in 1951 would seem to imply that 
ECOSOC intends to be less active than heretofore in its capacity as the 
Board of a Specialized Agency. The agenda of its fourteenth session re- 


‘This sub-commission on “discrimination and the annual meetings of the Commission on 
and the protection of minorities” was subse- the Status of Women were reinstituted. 
quently revived on the request of the Assembly, 
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flects the influence of that reform; only three out of the nine functional 
commissions that existed in 1951 met; but, notwithstanding, the agenda 
contained, as we have seen, 77 items, and 104 resolutions were passed. 
Of these resolutions, even in the absence of so many reports from func- 
tional commissions, over thirty related to economic and social questions 
lying within their field, twenty to Specialized Agencies and twenty-two to 
human rights. A large proportion of the resolutions regarding the Spe- 
cialized Agencies (13:20) simply noted the receipt of their reports, some- 
times with a blessing. What occupied and congested the time of the 
Council were one or two major questions of coordination, human rights 





and economic and social questions. The truth about the matter is that 
ECOSOC cannot reduce its agenda to reasonable proportions and become | 


an effective body unless it sloughs altogether one or another of its fune- 
tions. At present, because it is not an effective body, questions of major 
importance are but rarely referred to it. Some of them, though they stare 
us in the face today, are not tackled at all. 


ECOSOC can never overcome its difficulties itself. Governments must | 


decide what they intend it to be. At present it is not clear whether it is 
intended to be (a) an organ for the coordination of the activities of the 
Specialized Agencies and other international institutions, (b) a body of 
government delegates for negotiation on economic and social issues, (c) 
a board planning the work of a Specialized Agency, (d) a political forum 
for the discussion of human rights, or (e) a clearing house. It is obvious 
that it cannot be all these things at the same time. It might be a nego- 
tiating body and a board; it might be a coordinating body and a clearing 
house. But it cannot be the coordinator and the coordinated; and it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that the same organ could deal effectively with economic 
and social questions and with human rights. As M. Henri Laugier, until 
recently United Nations Assistant Secretary-General for Social Affairs, has 
remarked, ECOSOC has not the time to “traiter efficacement les taches 
monumentales qui sont dans sa mission”.’ It is, however, not simply or 
indeed primarily a question of time. Its real weakness lies in the fact 
that it has been charged with incompatible functions. 

Those functions seemed less incompatible when they were discussed at 
San Francisco than they have since proved. It was assumed then that 
certain economic and social questions would be dealt with by Specialized 
Agencies and others by functional commissions, and that ECOSOC itself 
would have general supervisory and coordinating functions. The balance 
in this plan, never perfect, has been completely upset owing to the fact 


® Politique Etrangére, December 1951. 
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that ECOSOC, having given its functional commissions unworkable con- 
stitutions, has now abolished them or keeps them half the time in cold 
storage. It cannot be righted by changing the constitution of the commis- 
sions, owing to the cold war. Even if it were righted on paper, govern- 
ments would still remain unwilling to submit economic or social questions 
of major importance to a body divided by a political cleft. Even were the 
political cleft narrowed the incompatibility of ECOSOC’s functions as co- 
ordinator and coordinated would remain. It could only have been avoided 
by rigorously restricting the number of Specialized Agencies. Today a 
round dozen of them exist.° 

ECOSOC can only overcome its difficulties if it is allowed to devote 
all its attention to its intended purpose of coordination; and economic and 
social questions not already handled by some Specialized Agency can only 
be dealt with effectively if some other machinery to handle them is devised. 
At one time it was contemplated that the International Trade Organiza- 
tion would provide that machinery. But ITO was stillborn because gov- 
ernments attempted to impose a doctrine on an international organ instead 
of setting up an organ to work out, not a doctrine, but a modus vivendi. 
There is no reason to regret its failure to breathe; but the need for some 
organ to deal with the problems that face us persists. 

Two alternative types of solution present themselves for consideration. 
The one is to do nothing about ECOSOC; not to worry if it is ineffective; 
and to construct special machinery to deal with each international problem 
as it arises. That is a policy which has been widely adopted in recent 
years. Issues of major importance have been assigned not to ECOSOC, 
but to OEEC, NATO, EPU. Operative have been preferred to parlia- 
mentary organs. These operative organs have proved of value; and it is, 
of course, easier for a small than for a large number of countries to take 
joint action rapidly and efficiently; it is easier to reach agreement among 
a limited number of countries with similar standards of living and a 
similar cultural background than within a more heterogeneous group. 
Naturally enough, therefore, some persons interested in international affairs 
think in terms of their indefinite extension and multiplication. But this 
policy cannot be extended indefinitely, and is indeed open to serious objec- 
tion. It leads to a great amount of duplication of effort and to contradic- 
tory counsels; it imposes not infrequently too narrow a territorial 
restriction on policy and makes no provision for the formulation of an 
overall policy knitting the activities of these various operative and func- 
tional organs into an intelligible and logical whole. It does not, and can- 


*Icluding the embryo IMCO. 
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not, provide the necessary facilities for the discussion of those major 
economic problems that demand more for their solution than the creation 
of an executive arm. 


II 


Fortunately there is today a growing recognition of the danger of con- 
ceiving economic policy as consisting of a series of independent problems 
which can be solved severally and for all time, and, once solved, permit of 
the construction of a machine which can be handed over to an interna- 
tional group of machine operatives to mind. There is recognition of the 
need to bring the various European organs under some unified control; 
legitimate doubts are felt about the International Monetary Fund. Con- 
ditions change and the doctrine which may be appropriate today may cease 
to be applicable tomorrow. If ECOSOC cannot deal effectively with the 
major economic issues as they arise some alternative machinery would 
seem to be indispensable. What machinery? 

Much as I regret it, for I have always been opposed to the multiplica- 
tion of Specialized Agencies, I am forced to the conclusion that economic 
and social questions must be taken out of the immediate direction of 
ECOSOC and handed over to a new agency with an independent constitu- 
tion. I venture to suggest that a workable solution of this very important 
question might be found by adopting the following principles of policy. 

(a) Afford ECOSOC the opportunity of carrying out effectively its 
functions as a coordinating body by relieving it of all duties other than 
those of coordination, of dealing with issues that transcend the functions 
of any one agency, and of acting as advisory body to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations and to the Trusteeship and Security Councils. 

Under the Charter ECOSOC was given the task of appointing a “Com- 
mission for the promotion of human rights”.’ But I make no mention of 
human rights in the foregoing paragraph, for the question of human rights 
is not economic or social, but directly political. If the Commission on 
Human Rights had been composed, as the United Kingdom and United 
States governments urged it should be composed, of experts serving in 
their personal capacity, the proper procedure would be for a council to 
select its members and for it to report to its nominating body. In fact it 
is composed of government nominees, and there would seem to be no 
good reason why it should not be appointed by the Assembly and report 
direct to the Assembly. The Economic and Social Council would then 
become what its name suggests it should be. 


7 Article 68. 
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(b) Establish by international agreement a new agency to deal with 
economic and social questions with headquarters in Geneva. 

I deliberately assign to this agency social as well as economic questions, 
because I do not believe that social questions can be treated as something 
apart. Social progress is dependent on economic progress and social and 
economic policies are necessarily interdependent. If social problems are 
left to a body unconcerned with economic or scientific reality, idealism un- 
leashed is likely to lead sooner or later to costly disaster. Social objectives 
must largely determine economic policy, and economic as well as social 
facts and phenomena shape those objectives. But it may well be that 
some of the social problems now falling within the competence of the 
United Nations’ Department of Social Affairs should be transferred, not 
to a new agency, but to WHO or ILO. The details of these adjustments, 
important as they may prove, I do not propose to discuss here. More 
important clearly are the broad lines of policy. Those broad lines of policy 
should, I suggest, be guided by two considerations, first the need to base 
social policy on economic and scientific facts and secondly the need to 
recognize that in the inter-war period social problems and the social ef- 
fects of economic policies were dangerously neglected. 

The choice of Geneva for headquarters would present the advantages 
that it would allow this agency to work in close cooperation with ILO and 
WHO, it would permit of appreciable economies, and it would render it 
possible for this agency to 

(c) Absorb the Economic Commission for Europe. 

The other regional commissions (ECAFE and ECLA) would naturally 
fall under the aegis of this agency. ECE in its present form would prob- 
ably no longer be required. Some of its functions are likely in any case 
to pass sooner or later to Strasbourg. For others the agency may find it 
appropriate to set up one committee or another. What is important is 
not the maintenance of an elaborate mechanism for local purposes, but 
recognition of the fact that international agencies with a large member- 
ship are justified in dealing in whatever way may prove most appropriate 
with local or regional questions. 

(d) Take over the functions of the Interim Commission for the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. 

When ECOSOC appointed a Preparatory Committee to draft the con- 
vention which ultimately became the Havana Charter it suggested that 
the draft should include agreements relating to (1) the achievement and 
maintenance of high and stable levels of employment, (2) regulations, 
restrictions and discriminations affecting international trade, (3) restric- 
tive business practices, (4) commodity arrangements, (5) an International 
Trade Organization. 
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The contemplated transfer of all these questions to the International 
Trade Organization proposed by the Havana Charter would have gone 
a long way to create that balance in the whole work of ECOSOC and the 
Specialized Agencies which it is the purpose of the plan I put forward 
to secure. The balance would not have been perfect, as ECOSOC would 
have been left with an odd miscellany of loosely related fields of work, 
fiscal and social questions, women and drugs, etc. But the crucial politico- 
economic issues — economic stability, commercial relations and commod- 
ity agreements — would have been concentrated in the hands of a single, 
specialized organization. 





Up to now no definitive arrangements have been made for dealing with | 


these crucial issues. Governments meet from time to time in accordance 
with the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) to discuss 
commercial policy and tariff rates; the other issues continue to encumber 


the ECOSOC agenda. Owing to the accident that the International Trade | 


Organization has never been set up, problems which are inextricably in- 
termeshed have been torn away from each other; governments are not 
prepared to use ECOSOC for discussing commercial policy; there is no 
utilizable machinery for discussing policies relating not to trade or capital 
movements or commodity prices or employment alone, but to the inter- 
relationship of all these policies and the solution of problems which 
emerge from and are then reflected in all these currents in the economic 
world. 

What I suggest is that these problems should all fall within the com- 
petence of a single organization, and that that organization should tackle 
them in a businesslike manner, as they present themselves day by day, 
and should not repeat the attempt of the Havana Charter to bind govern- 
ments and itself in the chains of an academic doctrine. 

(e) Allow any state, whether a Member of the United Nations or not, 


willing to accept the conditions of its Charter, to join the agency. | 


UNESCO has surrendered to ECOSOC its constitutional right to admit 
new members.’ It is doubtful whether such surrender by an autonomous 
agency would in any case present a net advantage. As the world is con- 
stituted today it merely affords certain members of ECOSOC occasions to 
beat their political drum. 

(f) Stipulate in the Charter that any state failing to meet its financial 
obligations to the new Specialized Agency, or failing to provide essential 
data regarding its economic and social conditions, shall, ipso facto, unless 
a formal decision to the contrary is taken by its assembly, cease to be a 
member. 


8 Article II. Agreement between the United Nations and UNESCO. 
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This stipulation is not new, though I express it, and express it delib- 
erately, in more specific terms than has been customary. Thus in the 
constitution of the World Health Organization we find (a) that “if a 
Member fails to meet its financial obligations . . . the Health Assembly 
may, in such conditions as it thinks proper, suspend the voting privileges 
and services to which a Member is entitled”, and (b) that “each Member 
shall report annually... on the action taken and progress achieved in 
improving the health of its people, and shall communicate . . . important 
laws, regulations and official reports and statistics . . . ” and in the consti- 
tution of UNESCO that “each Member shall report periodically . . . in 
a manner to be determined by the General Conference, on its laws, regu- 
lations and statistics ...”. Neither the WHO nor the UNESCO con- 
stitution indicates the sanction to be applied in case of failure to furnish 
the information demanded. But it is obviously monstrous that a member 
state should be entitled to criticize others, negotiate with others or exer- 
cise a determinant influence on the collective policy of all, if it is not pre- 
pared to furnish the information required and demanded regarding the 
effect of its own policies. A sanction is required and, only if a sanction 
is demanded and enforced, is the Economic and Social Agency likely to 
work effectively and harmoniously. Indeed, if this suggestion is not ac- 
cepted, the cold war may as well be fought in ECOSOC as elsewhere — 
to the benefit of none. The sanction can be enforced with a minimum of 
political embarrassment, if it results automatically from a constitutional 
provision. 

(g) Stipulate in the Constitution that the assembly shall meet once in 
every two years, while empowering both it and the council of the agency 
to convoke an extraordinary assembly whenever such a course is consid- 
ered advantageous. 

The experience of the last few years has proved that annual sessions of 
the assemblies of Specialized Agencies are not only costly, but are more 
likely to impede useful work than to promote it. Only a restricted num- 
ber of the economic and social problems that arise require to be discussed 
on a world or a wide international basis. The great majority of problems 
are regional or can best be discussed among a limited number of coun- 
tries which have achieved comparable economic or social conditions or, 
whatever their status, are interdependent. That is why it is important not 
to underestimate the role to be played by the regional commissions 
(ECAFE and ECLA) and that is why it is more important to recognize 
that regional or sectional meetings are a natural and proper activity for 
a far-flung international organization than to insist on frequent meetings 
of all its member states. 
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(h) Render it clear in the constitution that its first Director is under no 
obligation to take over the staff either of the United Nations’ departments 
of economic and social affairs or of ECE or of GATT. Doubtless he will 
desire to engage many of the excellent officials now working in these or- 
gans; but he should be left a free hand to build up his own secretariat, 
and if he makes his selection carefully he should be able to organize an 
efficient service with a smaller number of officials than heretofore. 

I deliberately sketch the foregoing proposal in the roughest outline 
only. Were it accepted in principle by an adequate majority of the 
United Nations Members, many minor details would arise for discussion 
and settlement. Discussion would probably center on what is a major 


issue, namely the definition of the purpose and functions of the new or- | 


ganization. The tendency in recent years has been to over-legislate, to 
start with an exposition of ideals, interpolate doctrine, lay down rules of 


procedure. This tendency reached its nadir in the stillborn Charter of | 


ITO. Ideals change, doctrines are abandoned, procedures appropriate 
for one combination of circumstances may be quite unsuitable when con- 
ditions change. What is necessary is to establish a corporate body or cor- 
porate bodies with adequate powers to act cooperatively in a specified, 
but not necessarily strictly delimited, field of activity. The constitution 
of the World Health Organization is certainly one of the best of those of 
the agencies set up in recent years, but even it lists twenty-two functions, 
all of which are really redundant except the first, which is “to act as the 
directing and coordinating authority on international health work’. 

Two clauses to indicate the field of operations of the economic and 
social agency would be necessary and should prove adequate: 








ERR 





(a) that the organization should act as the directing authority set up | 


to deal with such economic, commercial, financial and social questions as 
its members may agree to refer to it; and 

(b) that “the Organization shall be brought into relation with the 
United Nations as one of the Specialized Agencies referred to in Art. 57 
of the Charter of the United Nations. The agreement or agreements 
bringing the Organization into relations with the United Nations shall be 
subject to the approval by a two-thirds vote of the [Economic] Assem- 
bly”,’ and that any disputes between it and other agencies shall be sub- 
mitted to ECOSOC for conciliation. 

The word commercial as well as economic is mentioned in the first of 
these two paragraphs to make it clear that this economic and social organi- 
zation would be concerned with commercial policy. As already observed, 


* Article 69 of the Constitution of WHO. 
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the great anomaly of the situation today is that there is no international 
organization dealing effectively or capable of dealing with the intercon- 
nected questions of major immediate importance, economic stability, the 
dollar problem, the principles of commercial policy. ECOSOC has put 
its Employment Commission into cold storage, and economic stability is a 
continuing problem which cannot be dealt with by a series of ad hoc 
committees rendering spasmodic and variant counsels; the dollar problem 
cannot be confined within the monetary waistcoat of the International 
Fund or the European waistcoat of OEEC; it is an economic as well as a 
financial, a world as well as a European problem; commercial policy, so 
long as it is considered independently of inflation, inflationary pressures 
or variations in raw material prices, becomes not a policy but an automatic 
reaction to the failure of other policies. GATT suspended from a tremu- 
lous limb is left shivering. 

The purpose of the proposal put forward in this article is to provide 
some effective international machinery outside the battle-ground of the 
cold war for dealing with these and similar problems of the economic and 
social life of nations anxious to live in harmony with one another. And 
even were the cold war to end tomorrow the need for creating a balance 
in the whole structure of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
would still require to be met. The proposal presents the advantage that 
little or no modification of the United Nations Charter is involved. The 
economic and social purposes and proposed activities of the United Na- 
tions are set out in Chapters IX and X. Chapter IX lays down certain 
ideals in its first Article which, though they might be slightly different if 
written today, could well be allowed to stand, and then proceeds at once 
to define the functions of the United Nations in the coordination of the 
activities of Specialized Agencies. These functions would remain un- 
changed, but would acquire a new significance and vigor if, as is proposed, 
the present gap in the agency ranks were filled. 

Chapter X deals with ECOSOC. Two, and only two, articles might be 
considered to require deletion or modification. Article 68 reads: 

“The Economic and Social Council shall set up Commissions in Eco- 
nomic and Social fields and for the promotion of human rights, and such 
other Commissions as may be required for the performance of its func- 
tions.” 


Such procedural articles are almost always a mistake and constitute an 
incumbrance when conditions change. The article might with advantage 
be deleted. ECOSOC would still remain free to arrange its work in what- 
ever manner seemed most advantageous at any time. It would, no doubt, 
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be better to remove at least the imperative and to change the words “shall 
set up” into “may set up”, for once ECOSOC concentrated on coordina- 
tion, economic and social commissions would probably not be required. 
Furthermore, if the suggestion made above that the Commission on 
Human Rights should become a commission of the Assembly and cease 
to report through ECOSOC were accepted, the words “for the promotion 
of human rights” should be dropped, as should also the second section of 
Article 62, empowering ECOSOC to make recommendations itself regard- 
ing human rights. 

These would seem to be the only consequential changes in the Charter, 
and if, as may well happen, revision presents major political difficulties, 
the changes can be effected in practice without any modification of the 
Charter. ECOSOC could suspend its commissions, as it has already, with- 
out suppressing its obligation to appoint them; the Assembly could by a 
provisional working arrangement with ECOSOC appoint the Commission 
on Human Rights and request it to report directly instead of via the Coun- 
cil; ECOSOC could abstain from submitting recommendations about 
human rights, while retaining the constitutional right to do so. Indeed, 
the Charter was designed to make the United Nations the overall coordi- 
nating body. Article 59, empowering ECOSOC “when appropriate to 
initiate negotiations among States concerned for the creation of any new 
specialized agencies required for the accomplishment of the purposes set 
forth”, at the beginning of Chapter IX, was not inserted by accident. My 
suggestion is that it is appropriate to take this action now or when the 
Charter comes up for revision in 1955, and to take it whether the Charter 
is revised or not. 

Once the new economic and social organization was established, the 
United Nations Assembly and ECOSOC would of course have to take a 
series of consequential resolutions sloughing part of the work now done 
by the United Nations, cancelling instructions to the Secretary-General 
regarding publications and investigations, suppressing certain commis- 
sions and committees, curtailing the budget, reducing the personnel. 

No serious difficulty should present itself when determining what work 
should be given up and what retained. The criterion should be whether 
the work was essential for the coordination of the activities of Specialized 
Agencies and comparable bodies. Thus all the functional commissions 
would disappear; the Technical Assistance Board and its secretariat 
would be unaffected; but the Technical Assistance Administration of the 
United Nations would be transferred. ECOSOC would retain its existing 
responsibilities toward the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
and the International Children’s Emergency Fund, as these are independ- 
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ent organs, in which the United Nations as coordinator is directly inter- 
ested. More difficult are the Opium Board and the Drug Supervisory 
Committee. In strict logic they should perhaps remain, like the two bodies 
just mentioned, unaffected. But they are already situated in Geneva, and 
it might be argued that drug addiction is a malady and should come under 
the supervision of WHO or that its control is an economic problem and 
should fall within the general field of responsibility of the economic and 
social organization, or that, because both facts are true, and these are 
independent bodies set up under treaty, no change should be made. It 
would still remain to be decided whether for the reasons just mentioned 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs should fall under the mantle of WHO 
or of the new economic and social organization. 

What new machinery the new economic and social organization should 
construct should be left for that organization to decide on business 
principles, and should not be predetermined in its constitution. Two 
points seem to me of major importance. The one is that it should have a 
council or governing body which should not be overburdened with a mass 
of detail, but should deal only with major issues demanding the attention 
of ministers or persons of comparable rank. The other is that any stand- 
ing advisory committees appointed by it should consist of persons serving 
in a personal capacity, and should meet in private, so that they may con- 
centrate their attention on their major function of expressing a collective 
and reasoned opinion in a report and have no eyes for the gallery because 
there is no gallery. 

Every international organization is faced by the difficulty that, if its 
governing body makes itself directly responsible for the general super- 
vision of the work carried out between the Assembly meetings, its agenda 
becomes so overcharged that responsible ministers are neither able nor 
willing to devote the time necessary for its meetings. If responsible min- 
isters do not meet at regular intervals, there is a risk that little work of 
major importance will be done; that the organization will fail to attain or 
will lose dynamism and may degenerate into an inter-administrative dis- 
cussion club. I do not pretend to know what the right solution of this 
difficulty may be. But that it is of crucial importance all who have had 
first-hand experience of international work will agree. ECOSOC is trying 
to meet this difficulty by holding two meetings each year and concentrat- 
ing the routine questions into the agenda of the first. This system, which 
presents real advantages, is open to the objection that routine questions 
crop up throughout the year and, if the Council meets and ignores them, 
it may become open to the accusation of negligence. Perhaps the best 
solution, which has not to my knowledge yet been tried, would be to have 
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two bodies. The first would be a board with wide powers to deal with 
all routine questions, with reports of committees which are not of major 
political importance, with giving the Secretary-General the necessary au- 
thorization regarding investigations and publications, and with the bud- 
get. The second would be a council which should meet whenever 
questions of major political importance arose, should confine itself to such 
questions and should by convention be composed of persons of ministerial 
rank. Such a solution as this would present the incidental advantage that 
the claims that governments always put forward to be represented on the 
governing body of an international organization could be met by the 
creation of two bodies, each with a membership more restricted than that 
of most councils today. Both bodies would gain in competence and more 
work would be carried out with less expenditure of time. Whatever the 
best solution of this whole problem may be, what is essential is that the 
organization should be highly geared, that governments should use it for 
the settlement of their affairs and use it when occasion arises to create 
whatever special machinery may be required for a specific purpose. 
Sooner or later even the taxpayer of today will resist if every time a 
group of governments want to cope with a particular situation they estab- 
lish a new organization, with its whole apparatus of executive officers, 
committee secretaries, translators and research staff — a new organization 
that grows old but never dies. If, instead of these independent operative 
mechanisms, a single, high-powered and efficient agency can be utilized 
to organize the executive work that has to be done, whether it is for a 








large or a restricted number of countries, aggregate costs would be greatly | 


reduced and the risk of any piece of machinery being allowed to outlive 
its usefulness would be greatly reduced. 

ECOSOC has today eight so-called functional commissions, after sus- 
pending what should have proved its most important advisory body, the 


Economic, Employment and Development Commission. What advisory | 
bodies and what operative units of a new economic and social organiza- | 


tion would require should not be determined in advance in its constitu- 


tion, for, if that is done, the elimination of the outworn, always a difficult | 


matter, will be rendered doubly difficult. Nor should there be any as- 
sumption that such an organization would require all or the same com- 
missions as ECOSOC. On the contrary, if it is to do its job effectively, it 
will probably find that, apart from the promotion of economic develop- 
ment through technical assistance to underdeveloped countries, the three 
subjects on which its governing body and assembly most require continu: 
ing and expert advice are three for which the United Nations has made 
inadequate provision: (1) economic stability — which involves not only 
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the question of employment, but inflation and the “dollar problem”; (2) 
commercial policy and practice; and (3) commodity arrangements. All 
these are interrelated and crucial. All require continuing study by per- 
sons able and willing to study them in terms wider than the apparent 
short-term interests of their several countries. For such a study commit- 
tees sufficiently permanent are required to achieve a sense of collective 
responsibility, composed not of government nominees tied by formal 
instructions given prior to the committees’ discussions but of persons who 
are at once competent and free. Competence implies a capacity not only 
to understand the problem, but to appreciate the practical limitations to 
an ideal solution set by what is likely to prove acceptable to governments; 
and today it implies more. With the growth of international agencies, 
especially of operative bodies such as the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank, the formulation of an overall policy becomes 
in some ways more difficult. New limitations to a departure from current 
practices are set by the constitutions, by the policies and the practices of 
these international bodies. Ultimate coordination by ECOSOC is not 
enough. There must be cooperation at every stage in the elaboration of 
policy. It is to be hoped therefore that any new economic and social 
organization would include on its advisory committees either as mem- 
bers or as assessors (not simply as observers) individuals employed by 
other agencies and chosen by it in agreement with them. Thus one might 
expect to find among the members (or assessors) of a committee on eco- 
nomic stability persons from the Fund and the Bank, and among the 
members (or assessors) of a committee on commodity agreements some- 
one from FAO. These persons should serve as experts, not as representa- 
tives; but they should be expert not only in the problems discussed but 
in their knowledge of the policies of the institutions they serve. 

Objection may be raised to my whole proposal on the grounds that it 
would increase expense. If the new organization were efficiently run, 
however, and situated in Geneva, an economy in operating expenses 
should prove possible. The average costs of travel for meetings held in 
Geneva should work out lower than for meetings in New York; printing, 
much of which can be done in neighboring countries, would cost less; 
rates of pay are somewhat lower in Geneva than in New York, and, owing 
to the fact that the daily strain of reaching the office is much less, output 
tends to be higher, which should allow an economy in staff; turnover of 
staff tends to be less, with similar results; in a relatively small organiza- 
tion the general administrative costs tend to be appreciably lower. 

The total cost of the economic and social work of the United Nations 
amounts to somewhat over $12,000,000, or, if grants and subsidies on ac- 
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count of “technical programmes” are eliminated, to about $10,500,000. 
To this must be added a proportion of the cost of general services, which 
all included amounts to about $15,000,000. The economic and social 
work accounts for about one-fifth of the total budget, and well over one- 
third of the total after deducting these general service costs. It is impos- 
sible, without an elaborate inquiry, to estimate what proportion of these 
general costs should be attributed to transferable economic and social 
work; but, even if as low a figure as one-tenth is taken, we obtain a total 
for the economic and social work of $12,000,000, to which should be added 
a part of the $2,000,000 entered in the budget for investigations and in- 
quiries and not distributed among departments, and a part of the $24 
million expenditure on the United Nations office in Geneva, which renders 
general service to ECE. From these two sources at least $1,000,000 
should be available, giving a grand total of $13,000,000. This is certainly 
a minimum figure; $15,000,000 may well prove nearer the mark; but it is 
wiser to accept a conservative estimate. 

Nearly $1,700,000 of this total of $13,000,000 is on account of human 
rights, refugees and the secretariat of ECOSOC. It is probable that, if 
ECOSOC devotes the whole of its attention to the task of coordination, it 





may require rather a larger staff than that entered in the budget as its | 


secretariat. Perhaps it is not unreasonable to guess the total cost of 
ECOSOC, functioning in this way, at $2,000,000. If this guess is reason- 


| 


able there would remain $11,000,000 available for the new organization. | 


In 1952 the budget of ILO was $6,471,000, of FAO $5,255,000, of WHO 
$7,200,000. 
Objection may be raised to my proposal on the grounds that it involves 


transferring to the new organization the cost of GATT, which is now | 


borne by the parties to the Agreement. The cost is most unusually and 
commendably small. The estimates for 1952 amounted to only $405,000. 


— ee 


But even if the cost was much larger the principle is important. A doc- | 


trine seems to be developing that any continuing service required as a 
result of a convention reached through the initiative of the United Nations 
should be borne by the contracting states only. Politically this doctrine 
is not only dangerous but stultifying. The purpose of the United Nations 


~~ 


is to promote international understanding and agreement. If every time | 


agreement is reached any state can avoid consequent expense by abstain: | 
ing from ratifying the convention, a deliberate inducement is offered to | 


countries not to play their part, and a quite unnecessary impediment to 


achieving the general purposes of the United Nations is created. More | 
over, the strictly financial justification for the doctrine is flimsy. For in 
the long run it is much cheaper to have common services, than a special 
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secretariat every time a special task has to be performed. Indeed, one 
of the reasons why a new organization is required is the fact that too many 
uncoordinated boards, commissions and unions are being set up. The 
budget of GATT in 1952 amounted, as I have said, to $405,000. This sum 
should be added to the $11,000,000 mentioned above. Its modesty should 
be a lesson to the directorate of any new organization which, if learned, 
might save it, the contributing governments and, in the final analysis, the 
taxpayer many times that sum. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK FOR 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


A Comparative Review of UN and US Experience 


WALTER R. SHARP 


International technical aid programs, under the impetus of the Point 
Four idea, have now been functioning for three years. The time has per- 
haps come to review program operations in terms of some of the practical 
problems that have confronted the managers of the United Nations and 
United States programs. Such an evaluation, however tentative in char- 
acter, may throw light on the potentialities and difficulties of the multi- 
lateral versus the bilateral framework for technical assistance. Exag- 
gerated claims and counter-claims have been advanced with respect to 
the two processes. What does the record to date appear to reveal? 

The timeliness of a review of UN and US experience at this stage is 
heightened by the fact that Point Four policy may now be at a turning 
point. Its future is uncertain, to say the least. Sustained support for US 
foreign economic and technical aid, divorced from immediate security 
considerations, may be more difficult to obtain during the years ahead 
than was the case under the Truman administration. Even if Congress 
does continue substantial appropriations for Point Four, its administra- 
tion is about to undergo another periodical “reorganization”.’ Within 
the United Nations system, moreover, an effort is now being made to 
strengthen over-all TA program planning and coordination through the 
instrumentality of the Technical Assistance Board.’ This action may mark 
a considerable advance toward a more effective application of the multi- 
lateral principle in technical assistance administration. 

For a number of reasons it is not easy to make a systematic comparison 


Water R. SHanrp is Professor of Political Science and Director of Graduate Studies 
in International Relations at Yale University and the author of International Technical 
Assistance: Program and Organization (Chicago, 1952). Dr. Sharp is also a Member 
of the Board of Editors of International Organization. 


1 See President Eisenhower’s recommendation to Congress on June 1, 1953 for the transfer of 
all US foreign aid operations to a new “Foreign Operations Administration” which would replace 
the Mutual Security Agency (MSA) and absorb the Technical Cooperation Administration of the 
Department of State. Department of State, Bulletin, June 15, 1953. 

2In June 1952 a permanent full-time Executive Chairman for TAB was appointed with power 


to act on the Board’s behalf when it is not in session, to make recommendations to it on all pro- | 


gram proposals and projects, and to appraise the effectiveness of the activities of all agencies pat 
ticipating in the UN expanded program. ECOSOC Resolution 433 (XIV), June 11, 1952. 
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of UN and US program experience. The dimensions of the two programs, 
as measured by financial resources, are widely disparate. The “expanded” 
UN program, initiated in July 1950, has operated on the basis of contribu- 
tions amounting to about $20 million a year.’ Actual outlays by the end 
of 1952 totalled only $25 million. In addition, varying portions of the 
“regular” budgets of the UN and its major specialized agencies are util- 
ized for services to governments of an essentially technical assistance 
character. The aggregate of these expenditures may be roughly estimated 
at perhaps another $20 million annually.‘ During the year 1953 the UN 
system will probably have available for all types of technical aid activi- 
ties only $40 to $45 million. 

The financial dimensions of Point Four under US auspices are difficult 
to calculate accurately because of the fact that funds for “pure” technical 
assistance have been allocated along with substantial amounts of com- 
modity and capital aid, especially for Middle and Far Eastern areas. More- 
over, the administration of US foreign aid has been divided between two 
separate agencies — the Technical Cooperation Administration (TCA) in 
the State Department, and the Mutual Security Agency (MSA — succes- 
sor to ECA) — each with a somewhat different philosophy and accounting 
procedure. Authorizations of funds to TCA, starting at the modest figure 
of $23 million for the fiscal year 1951, rose to nearly $100 million for 1952 
and to almost $140 million for 1953." MSA, from June 1950 to June 1952, 
was granted $330 million for economic and technical aid activities in 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific.’ For the fiscal year 1953 alone, the allo- 
cation amounts to $200,000,000. Over the three year period (June 1950- 
1953) the United States government has thus appropriated nearly 
$800,000,000 for economic and technical assistance operations in under- 
developed areas outside Europe. If Greece and Turkey (MSA countries ) 
are included, the total exceeds $1 billion, as against roughly $100 million 


’Pledges for the first 18-month period Monetary Fund, financed out of their own 
(ending December 31, 1951) amounted to revenues, are not included in the monetary 


$20,170,260; for the year 1952, $18,797,232; 
and for the year 1953, $20,863,575. By March 
1953, about $1,750,000 of the pledges for 
1950-52 still remained unpaid. 

‘The regular UN budget includes $1,300,000 
for “technical programs” relating to social wel- 
fare, economic development, and public ad- 
ministration. From two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the annual budgets of ILO, FAO, WHO, and 
UNESCO are earmarked for technical services 
to governments and private organizations, with 
a somewhat smaller proportion in the case of 
ICAO. Not all of these services, however, are 
tendered to underdeveloped countries. The 
technical assistance aspects of the operations of 
the International Bank and of the International 


estimates cited here; nor is the world-wide pro- 
gram of the UN International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (UNICEF) financed by the special 
voluntary contributions from governments and 
private sources. 

® These figures do not include appropriations 
for the relief and resettlement of Palestinian 
refugees, nor for US contributions to the UN 
and OAS _ multilateral technical assistance 
programs. 

* Comprising Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Indochina, Formosa and the Philippines. As of 
July 1, 1952, the Burma and Indonesia pro- 
grams were transferred from MSA to TCA by 
Congressional mandate. 
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available for all technical aid activities conducted under the auspices of 
the UN system during the same period. The scale of US operations may 
therefore be estimated at more than ten times that of the UN rate. 

Although since 1951 US foreign economic aid has included large sums 
for what are known as “defense support” items, their impact on general 
economic development cannot realistically be separated from that of tech- 
nical projects and training services carried on independently of military 
objectives. The same observation would apply with even greater force to 
grants for machinery, equipment and essential supplies which have been 
an increasingly important feature of US economic aid to Asia, Africa and 
the Near East since 1950.’ 

In contrast, UN technical assistance operations have for financial rea- 
sons had to be limited more narrowly to the provision of advisory experts, 
the award of fellowships and travel grants, the organization of training 
conferences and seminars, and the conduct of surveys and pilot projects. 
Equipment and supplies have been provided only for demonstration pur- 
poses (e.g., fertilizers, seeds, drugs, insecticides, hand tools, etc.).’ This 
significant difference between the two programs has affected not only the 
attitude of certain governments toward the acceptance of offers of aid | 
but also the possibility of involving sizable groups of local people in de- | 
velopmental undertakings. 

There is a further reason why it is difficult to evaluate comparatively 
the operation of the UN and US programs. The reporting and statistical 
procedures employed by the congeries of agencies participating in both 
programs are so diverse that not much comparability of data trans-agency- 
wise is as yet possible. Most field reports are largely descriptive and of 
varying completeness. Nor is it the normal practice of all donor agencies 
to make available to outside investigators the verbatim findings of project 
missions. Morever, the functional content of technical assistance is so 
varied — ranging from food and power production, transport, and disease 
control to education and training, social welfare, community development 
and public administration — that criteria for estimating total program im- 
pact are virtually impossible to construct, although attempts have recently 
been initiated to devise yardsticks for measuring specific facets of eco 
nomic development.’ It must also be remembered that relatively few of 
the major field projects have yet been brought to completion. 


™UN non-military aid to Latin America has ance: Programs and Organization (Chicago, 


been restricted to technical assistance in the 
narrow sense (aside of course from develop- 
mental loans from the Export-Import Bank). 
8For the first financial period (1950-51), 
only 13 percent of UN expanded program ex- 
penditures was used for equipment and supplies. 


See Sharp, W. R., International Technical Assist- 


1952), p. 103. 

*For example, a group of UN experts & 
currently engaged in trying to develop methods 
of defining and measuring 
living standards in various countries in order to 
facilitate international comparisons. See Gen- 


eral Assembly Resolution 527 (VI) and 


ECOSOC Resolution 434 B (XIV). 
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It will be possible in this article merely to comment on some of the 
significant trends in the UN and US programs under four broad headings: 


I. Program-making: goals, integration, balance 
II. Costs of program administration 
III. Human factors in program operations 
IV. Conditions of sustained program impact 


The commentary that follows is based in part on a substantial sampling 
of available official documentation, in part on considerable interviewing at 
agency headquarters in New York and Washington, and on limited field 
observations carried out by the author in the Far East during the summer 
of 1952. 

I. 


Program-Making 


Probably the most baffling problem facing technical assistance admin- 
istrators at Washington and in UN circles has been concerned with efforts 
to achieve program balance and integration. This problem is complicated 
by the double fact (1) that within the broad purview of program goals 
almost any proposal that seems to relate to economic (or social ) develop- 
ment, directly or indirectly, can make a plausible claim for support, and 
(2) that Point Four policy is predicated on the proposition that aid will 
be granted only on request from claimant governments. In theory, there- 
fore, the initiative must come from governing groups few of whom are 
equipped to determine intelligently the developmental priorities of the 
areas concerned, let alone their capacity to absorb particular types of 
assistance profitably. There is the further fact that western economists 
tend to disagree as to what contributes most effectively to “successful” 
development within given time spans. Should food production be the 
primary point of attack, possibly at the expense of desirable economic 
diversification? How can local capital formation be most quickly stimu- 
lated? What importance should be given to increased minerals output? 
foreign trade possibilities? improved institutional structures? the training 
of local personnel? Much more experience will be necessary before the 
key factors in national economic progress can confidently be identified, 
weighted, and correlated. This problem is still further complicated by 
the lack of reliable statistical data on many of the areas receiving aid — 


| data essential to any systematic evaluation of the impact of aid programs. 


Evolution of Program Goals and Priorities 


It is not surprising that during the first year or so of the UN as well as 
the US program a large number of disconnected, vague, often half-baked 
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requests for aid should have poured into agency headquarters. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that a good many applications for assistance 
were in fact stimulated by high-pressure salesmanship from TA officials 
who wished to make an impressive showing on program progress and 
thus be in a position to substantiate renewed appropriations of funds. 
This situation was perhaps more characteristic of UN agency than of US 
government behavior, but there is little doubt that in both instances 
scores of projects were initially approved without adequate screening or 
appraisal. At this stage relatively little attention appears to have been 
given to the interrelationship of individual proposals, even less to the 
development of a set of priorities that might serve as guides in selecting, 
reshaping, or combining specific assistance undertakings. 

Agency vested interests and conflicting pressures from various sources 
also played a not inconsiderable part in determining decisions on the rela- 
tive emphasis to be accorded to different subject-matter sectors of the 
Point Four operation. This was particularly noticeable within the multi- 
agency machinery of the UN, where each specialized agency naturally 
tended to attach primary importance to its own field of activity and to 
push hard for a functional rather than a broadly integrated ( geographi- 
cal) approach.” To a lesser extent this tendency could be seen in the 
attitude of competing federal agencies at Washington (e.g., Agriculture, 
Health, Interior, Education) which have served both ECA (MSA) and 
TCA as sources of personnel and technical advice. Bureaucratic rivalries 
within claimant governments have also sometimes led to the submission 
of duplicating if not conflicting requests for aid. 

Since the Korean war and western rearmament, a number of essen- 
tially non-economic factors have increasingly influenced program orien- 
tation. This has been particularly true of US policy. In contrast with 
the original formulation of the Point Four concept in 1949, American 
policy now tends to stress military and political considerations and to 
minimize purely economic and humanitarian motivations.” Strengthen- 


1” Tt should be noted that until 1952 approxi- 
mately 85 percent of UN expanded program 
funds was automatically allocated agency-wise, 
i.e., to the UN itself, FAO, WHO, UNESCO, 
ILO, and ICAO, in accordance with a prede- 
termined scale. Automatic allotments have 
since been reduced to $10 million (roughly 50 
percent), the entire balance being reserved for 
allocation by TAB “with a view to assuring the 
development of well-balanced and coordinated 
country and regional technical assistance pro- 
grams.” See Sharp, op. cit., p. 61, 105, for 


further details. 
1 Section 511 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951 provides that no military, economic or 


technical assistance shall be supplied to any 
nation in order to further military effort unless 
the recipient country, inter alia, has agreed to 
“take such action as may be mutually agreed 
upon to eliminate causes of international tension 
and .. . take all reasonable measures which 
may be needed to develop its defense capacities,” 
or that “no economic or technical assistance 
shall be supplied to any other nation unless the 
recipient country has agreed to join in promot- 
ing international understanding and good will, 
and maintaining world peace, and to take such 
action as may be mutually agreed upon to elimi- 
nate causes of international tension.’ 
italics). 
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ing free world security, checking the spread of communism, promoting 
political stability along “democratic” lines — these objectives now appear 
to take precedence over the immediate improvement of living standards 
for the underprivileged peoples of the world, though this latter goal is by 
no means ignored. Bilateral agreements for technical assistance, since 
1951, have not infrequently been influenced by the willingness of the 
countries concerned to assume military assistance obligations as well. In 
this connection, it is not without significance that more than half of the 
loans made by the Export-Import Bank during 1952 were for the develop- 
ment of sources of strategic and defense materials.” 

This trend in US policy has not been without repercussions from the 
“neutralist” nations of Asia (as well as certain Latin American countries — 
notably Brazil and Mexico). Speaking before the Second Committee of 
the UN General Assembly in November 1951, the Indian representative 
expressed the fear that “the only object of the development programs was 
to endow the underdeveloped countries with the means of producing the 
raw materials necessary to feed the industries of the advanced countries, 
whereas the main thing was to achieve, in balanced measure, the expan- 
sion and diversification of agriculture on the one hand, and the indus- 
trialization of the national economy on the other.” This point of view 
reflects the dominant urge of the major underdeveloped countries to be- 
come industrialized, partly in order to achieve status comparable to that 
of the Western powers. 

A clear instance of Asiatic resistance to US aid policy took place in 
Indonesia in January 1952, when acceptance of an aid agreement led to 
bitter parliamentary criticism and eventually to the resignation of the 
Cabinet, the charge being that Indonesia was being forced from its posi- 
tion of neutrality into the American orbit.” During the same month, in 
Burma, heated argument developed over whether the government should 
continue to accept US assistance under the new Mutual Security Act, 
which had replaced the earlier ECA legislation. About a year later the 
government of Burma notified Washington of its intention to terminate 
the US aid program. To date Syria has persistently refused to accept 
any form of economic or technical assistance under direct US government 
auspices, although it has benefited from a rural improvement program 
sponsored by the Near East Foundation with the aid of TCA funds. 

Department of State, Bulletin, February 9, government’s desire to reorient its own develop- 
1953. ment program toward a predominantly “sterling” 

4% Ibid. The proposed MSA agreement was basis because its foreign exchange reserves are 
rejected, but a year later a revised accord, pro- chiefly in sterling. Burma is, however, retain- 
viding for Point Four aid only, was worked out ing the services of a number of American 
and accepted by the Indonesian government. private companies in connection with — 


“Ibid., April 13, 1953. This decision is electric, mining and industrial projects now 
reported to have been motivated in part by the under way. New York Times, June 14, 1953. 
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These situations, connoting nationalistic fears and suspicions of Amer- 
ica’s shifting policy aims, raise in one’s mind the question whether the 
short-range necessity for free world security-building is entirely recon- 
cilable with balanced, long-range economic development objectives. Is 
the United Nations program free from what may be an incompatibility 
of goals in US policy? Officially, the guiding principles of UN technical 
assistance policy have not changed since their elaboration in August 
1949, by the Economic and Social Council. At that time, ECOSOC de- 
clared that UN’s primary purpose would be to strengthen the economies 
of underdeveloped countries “with a view to promoting their economic 
and political independence in the spirit of the Charter, and to ensure the 
attainment of higher levels of economic and social welfare for their entire 
populations”. This declaration went on to say that assistance “shall not 
be a means of foreign economic and political interference in the internal 
affairs of the country concerned, and [shall] not be accompanied by any 
consideration of a political nature”.“ The UN’s emphasis, be it noted, is 
not alone on the increase of national economic wealth but on improve- 
ment in social welfare as well, and assistance is open to all member coun- 
tries regardless of ideological or political pattern. 

How have these principles stood up in practice? If one examines care- 
fully the debates on technical assistance which have taken place in the 
General Assembly, in ECOSOC, and in its Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee during the past three years, the conclusion is inescapable that 
there has been surprisingly little political log-rolling in the allocation of 
TA resources to countries or regions. It is true that the claimant coun- 
tries, constituting an overwhelming majority of UN and special agency 
members, have incessantly urged an enlargement of the TA program, as 
well as the provision of large-scale capital financing through some sort 
of international fund under UN or International Bank auspices. On the 
other hand, the record does not show that they have tried to exert pres- 
sure upon staff officials charged with responsibility for deciding how and 
for what purpose aid shall be used. Whatever mistakes of judgment 
TAB and the various agency secretariats may have made in this respect, 
they do not seem to have been due to political interference. 

Nor has the Soviet bloc been able to obstruct or subvert technical as- 
sistance to its own ends. Contrary to the curious impression prevalent in 
certain quarters,” the veto has played no part whatever if only because 
TA lies completely outside the domain of the Security Council, while the 


% ECOSOC Resolution 222 (IX), August 15, Countries,” in Hoselitz, Bert F., ed., The Prog- 
1949. ress of Underdeveloped Areas (Chicago, 


16 See, for example, Viner, Jacob, “America’s 1952), p. 201. 
Aims and the Progress of Underdeveloped 
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USSR and its satellites do not belong to any of the specialized agencies 
that participate in the program. Within the General Assembly and 
ECOSOC, the Iron Curtain countries, to be sure, have lost no opportu- 
nity to brand TA as a “diabolical” means of subjugating the underdevel- 
oped countries to American “imperialistic” ends and as designed to con- 
vert them into “raw materials appendages” and “export outlets” for the 
western capitalist nations. Such tirades have on occasion slightly de- 
layed the adoption of formal policy resolutions, but this has not been a 
serious matter. On practically every basic policy question, moreover, 
the United States and its Western associates have managed to carry the 
day. The fact that the United States and United Kingdom together 
provide around 70 percent of the total UN expanded program funds is 
not without importance in such decisions.” 


Geographic and Functional Scope of TA Activities 


Until mid-1953 no Iron Curtain country had seen fit to make any con- 
tribution to UN program funds or to submit a single request for aid.” 
Accordingly, given the present state of world politics, the operational 
range of UN technical assistance has been in fact confined to the “free” 
world. The number of areas benefiting from assistance, however, is con- 
siderably greater than the number of areas covered by the US program. 
At the end of 1952, the distribution of recipient units in the two programs 
varied regionally as follows: 


UN Agencies United States* 
Independent Dependent TCA MSA 
States Territories Areas Areas 
Europe 9 2 1 (Greece ) 
Latin America 18 6 19 
Africa 4 3 4 
Near and Middle East 8 1 6 1 ( Turkey ) 
South Asia 6 5 
Southeast Asia and 
Pacific 10 5 1 4 
Totals 55 17 35 6 


*In the US totals Indochina is counted as 1 


Among the UN areas are such relatively ad- 
unit; in the UN, as 3. Neither MSA operations 


in Western Europe nor US economic aid activi- 
ties in Korea are included in the US figures. 


"From the inception of the UN program, 
the US government has agreed to contribute a 
specified amount up to 60 percent of the annual 
pledges of all UN donor countries. 

™« The Soviet representative to ECOSOC an- 


vanced states as Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Finland, Italy, Japan, Portugal, and Spain. 


nounced on July 15, 1953, that the USSR was 
prepared to contribute 4,000,000 rubles 
($1,000,000 at the official exchange value) to 
the UN during the year 1953. New 


York Times, July 16, 1953. 
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As this tabulation suggests, UN operations were spread more thinly | 
around the globe than were US activities. In over half of the territories 


where UN technicians were at work, they numbered less than 10; in 
contrast, only 6 of the 41 US operating areas had teams as small as this. 
The average size of field teams was only 14 in the case of the UN against 
47 for the US. UN teams were larger than those of the US only in five 
countries: Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Indonesia, and Pakistan. 
The 12 areas with the largest combined UN-US field personnel on duty 
included the following: 


Combined United Nations United States | 


Total Agencies TCA MSA 
Iran 191 64 127 
India 186 81 105 
Greece 171 10 161 | 
Philippines 140 21 119 
Thailand 132 37 95 
Burma 106 42 64 
Brazil 105 23 82 
Pakistan 103 66 37 
Formosa 103 ll 92 
Indochina 92 8 84 
Turkey 90 16 74 
Lebanon 84 17 67 











As measured by administrative and technical personnel on field duty, | 
these areas, all but two located in Asia and the Pacific, represent the | 
points of greatest concentration at the country level in the combined | 


programs. 
To what extent have the two programs differed with respect to the dis- 


tribution of resources by types of activities? Unfortunately, data accessi- | 
ble to the author on the functional allocation of funds do not permit any | 


precise quantitative comparison in this point. However, by comparing 
the percentage distribution of UN field experts by agencies, with the 


sme 


t 


distribution of TCA experts by major program headings, a rough indica- | 


tion of program composition can be deduced:” 


%8US figures supplied to the author by ble, e.g., ILO also provides aid in the social 


courtesy of MSA and TCA staff officials. The security field, while TCA does little work | 


{ 


figures for MSA country missions reflect the similar to the UN’s social welfare advisory serv- | 


situation as of November 1952; those for UN ices. FAO’s and WHO’s domain of action, 
agencies and TCA, as of the end of the year. moreover, includes technical training services. 
These categories are not strictly compara- 
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UN Agencies US/TCA 
Agriculture, Fisheries, Forestry 27% (FAO) 42% 
Health, Sanitation 23 (WHO) 22 
Education, Technical 16 (UNESCO) 12 
Training 9 (ILO) 
Industry, Trade 
Natural Resources 
rn ee 
_ te a 5 (ICAO) 
Communications 
Social Welfare 
Public Administration 
General 2 (TAB) 1 
Totals 100% 100% 


The conclusion suggested by this tabular presentation is that the two 
Point Four programs appear to have had much the same focus, with 
greatest emphasis upon efforts to improve agricultural output and health 
conditions, education and training being the next most important major 
category of activity. The MSA picture would show a considerably greater 
concentration on mining and power projects, transport and other public 
works, thus indicating its concern in promoting basic developmental 
undertakings, with the aid of capital equipment, in Southeast Asia and 
the Pacific. Since the passage of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, TCA 
has gradually been moving in this same direction so far as its operations 
in the Middle East and South Asia are concerned. 

One of the most interesting trends in TA program construction during 
the past two years has been a growing awareness of the importance of 
strengthening the institutional fabric of recipient countries. It is coming 
to be realized that weak or corrupt administration may frustrate eco- 
nomic development efforts, and that an ill-advised tax, budgetary or 
monetary policy can wreck them completely. Turkey and the Philippines 
offer examples of overly ambitious development schemes that almost 
went on the rocks in part because of uncontrolled inflation, in part be- 
cause of inefficient administration. 

Profiting by such examples, and others that might be cited, TA pro- 
gram planners are now engaged in devising a variety of training and 
advisory services with the aim of improving public administration.” My 

™® See, in this connection, Standards and Tech- of TAA (United Nations Publication 1951.IT.B. 


niques of Public Administration, a Report by a 7). 
Committee of Experts to the Director-General 
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own observations last summer in Lebanon, Thailand, Indochina, and the 
Philippines convince me of the fundamental soundness of this approach, 
Since 1951 special units concerned with public administration activities 
have become a part of the central machinery of TCA, MSA, and the 
Technical Assistance Administration (TAA) in the UN Secretariat. Ip 
addition, public administration consultants, along with statistical, finan- 
cial and personnel specialists as needed, are being attached to the staffs 
of TCA and MSA country missions. Local in-service training courses 


have been organized in a number of countries in collaboration with the | 
civil service authorities of the host government. On the UN side, TAA, | 
with the assistance of UNESCO, has helped to establish a new School of | 
Public Administration at Rio de Janeiro which is to serve Brazil and | 


other Latin American countries.” A UN-recruited survey team recently 


drafted plans for a Turkish Institute of Public Administration at Ankara, | 
In Bolivia, a novel experiment in administrative reorganization (described | 


later in this article) has been started under joint UN-Bolivian auspices, 
Arrangements are now under way for an Asian regional conference on 
administration for economic development to be held at Rangoon, Burma, 
in March 1954, under the joint sponsorship of ECAFE, TAA, MSA, TCA, 
and the International Institute of Administrative Sciences (a private or- 
ganization with headquarters in Brussels). TCA has aided the American 
University of Beirut in organizing and staffing the first and only training 
program in public administration in the entire Arab world." These are 
a few examples of action in the field of governmental administration. 


The Problem of Program Integration 


On the more complex task of program integration in over-all country 
terms, progress has been less impressive. Certain advances, however, 
may be noted. Both MSA and TCA, on the American side, have since 
1951 streamlined their central machinery for purposes of program analy- 
sis, planning and review. In the UN, TAA has recently reorganized its 
program division along regional lines for improved coordination and re- 
porting. Mention was made earlier of the appointment in June 1952 of a 
full-time Executive Chairman for TAB, to whom considerable powers of 
recommendation and action were delegated. One of his first steps was 
to employ a group of private economists to conduct a review of all tech- 
nical assistance projects proposed for 1953 by the agencies involved in 
the UN program. This group, reporting to TAB in December, stressed 


See Bertrand, André, “The International 218 See Beckett, Paul, and Fredrick B. Bent, 
Seminar at Rio de Janeiro on Public Administra- “Letters from Beirut,’”’ Public Administration 
tion Problems,” International Social Science Review, Winter, 1953. 

Bulletin, UNESCO, Vol. V, No. 1, 1953. 
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the need for a more equitable geographical distribution of technical as- 
sistance and tentatively recommended four general guides for the future 
development of the program: (1) measures for increasing food produc- 
tion and distribution, (2) the promotion of new forms of production 
other than food, (3) improved efficiency in production and distribution, 
and (4) enlarged provision for education and training services.” 

Since the various organizations had submitted projects totalling $45 
million, with not more than $25 million actually in sight for financing 1953 
operations, TAB was obliged to send the proposals back to the agencies 
for drastic revision downward — a decision that provoked stiff resistance 
fom WHO and UNESCO.” The problem was how to reallocate $25 
million with the least pain to the agency secretariats concerned. This 
appears to have been accomplished by placing all projects bearing direct- 
ly upon economic development in a preferred category and then nego- 
tiating agreements with individual agencies as to the disposition of the 
remaining (marginal) projects, many of which had to be deferred until 
1954. 

The foregoing situation illustrates how difficult it will be for TAB, with 
its present limited control powers, to function effectively as an over-all 
program planning mechanism. TAB can doubtless devise ways of estimat- 
ing the economic impact of specific fields of aid activity, as, for instance, 
a vocational education scheme or a rural health service, but divergent 
agency interests militate against its effecting much if any across-the-board 
program integration. So long, moreover, as the margin between project 
commitments beyond the current fiscal year and the money anticipated 
for the next year remains as narrow as it now is, there is little TAB can 
directly do to promote long-range planning of any kind. The uncertain- 
ties of annual financing are equally an obstacle to such planning in the 
US bilateral program. 


Field Coordination 


Despite these difficulties, some improvement in country programing is 
in fact taking place. It is now generally recognized that steps toward 
program coordination must begin at the country level or it will not hap- 
pen. In this connection, possibly the most significant development in 


"For a summary of this report, see WHO way and to proceed with the implementation of 
Document EB11/81, January 31, 1953. The other projects for which staff had been em- 
teport itself is a restricted document. ployed and equipment ordered, hoping that 

*The Executive Board of WHO, after listen- WHO might be able to find supplementary 
ing to explanation of the situation by Mr. David means of financing additional items in the 1953 

, the Chairman of TAB, in February program. United Nations, Bulletin, February 
1958, authorized the Director-General of WHO 15, 1953. 
‘© continue all projects and activities then under 
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technical assistance administration since 1951 has been the appointment 
of permanent chiefs of country missions, both by TCA and by TAB* 
known in the former case as “Country Directors of Technical Coopera- 
tion”, and in the latter, as “Resident Technical Assistance Representa. 
tives.” TCA now has resident directors in all of the 35 countries jp 
which it operates; TAB has authorized the designation of resident repre. 
sentatives for most of the areas where sizable numbers of UN agency 
experts are at work.” Certain UN field representatives have been given 
responsibility for coordinating technical assistance work covering a re. 
gional group of countries — in South Asia, in the Near East, in Central 
America, and in southern South America. Similarly, the US government 
recently appointed regional Point Four coordinators for the Near East 
and for the Caribbean territories of France, United Kingdom, and the 
Netherlands. 

By and large, US country mission chiefs have been in a stronger posi- 
tion to exert influence on aid proposals emanating from host governments 
than have their UN counterparts. For one thing, the former are serviced 
by adequate — if not in some cases more than adequate — administrative 
and clerical staffs, whereas the need of such staffs has only belatedly come 
to be realized in UN circles.” Consequently, too much of the resident 
representative's time has had to be spent on housekeeping details. Nor 
does he have the solid backstopping from headquarters that a US mis- 
sion chief enjoys. Although the UN resident representative, in theory, 
is supposed to be the projection of TAB’s authority in the field, his un- 
clear terms of reference do not make it easy for him to ensure unified 
team action by individual specialists appointed by and responsible to 
their own agencies, and on whose technical judgment he must rely. My 
own observations in two Far Eastern areas tend to confirm this point. 
Certain of the specialized agencies, jealous of their own prerogatives, in- 
sist that their experts should deal directly with the appropriate subject 
matter departments of the host government on program matters, instead 
of through TAB’s representative.” Part of the trouble stems from TAB’ 
tenuous authority vis-a-vis the autonomous UN agencies that get their 
basic policy directives from their own “sovereign” assemblies and exect- 


* From the beginning ECA (MSA) has fol- 
lowed the practice of assigning “Chiefs of Mis- 
sion” to all the areas where it has had field 
programs. 

25 During the last quarter of 1952 permanent 
resident representatives were on the job in 17 
countries, including such important areas as 
India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Burma, Iran, Libya, 
Turkey and the Philippines. It is planned 


gradually to increase the number. 
% These staffs ranged in size from 20 to 30 


persons for MSA missions, to as high as 56 
(Burma) and 70 (Iran) among TCA missions 
(as to the end of 1952). 

77 Notably WHO, which has appointed area 
officers to assist in coordinating all international- 
lv assisted health activities in countries with 
large health programs now in operation. WHO 
has been reluctant to utilize any indirect channel 
of communication with national health authori- 
ties. 
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tive boards. A further reason why the local position of the US mission 
chief is stronger than that of his UN colleague derives from his superior 
bargaining power with certain host governments by reason of the vastly 
larger aid resources at his disposal, as noted earlier in this article. 

Even so, the coordinating role of the UN resident representative can 
make itself felt in the degree he posesses qualities of leadership, tact, 
sympathy, and understanding. In some 13 countries he has been influen- 
tial in inducing host governments to set up central coordinating mecha- 
nisms within their administrative esablishments. In a number of other 
cases, the stimulus for such action has come from the US mission chief; 
occasionally, from the two working together. Nearly a dozen countries, 
of which India is an outstanding example, have inaugurated long-range 
development plans — partially at least because of UN and/or US impetus. 
While some of these plans are still little more than “paper” creations sub- 
ject to all the hazards of recurring political crises, the inter-ministerial 
machinery, however rudimentary, through which most of them are sup- 
posed to operate do constitute channels for screening and correlating aid 
proposals in terms of the country’s total development needs and other 
assistance undertakings already in progress. Eventually, these develop- 
ments should help to break down the compartmentalism that has so often 
plagued foreign aid authorities in working out agreements with claimant 
governments. When this stage is reached, the “bits and pieces” method 
of providing economic and technical assistance should yield to a some- 
what more unified “country” approach. 

TAB has recently requested that applications for aid should not be ac- 
cepted by UN agencies without their having first secured the opinion of 
the TAB resident representative in the country concerned. Although this 
has not yet become standard procedure in all cases, the trend appears 
definitely to be toward its general adoption.” 

Within the past year TAB has also instituted the practice of discussing 
reports from resident representatives delivered in person at Board meet- 
ings. This gives the Board an excellent opportunity to spot difficulties, 
make suggestions, and review generally the progress of TA in individual 
countries, each with its unique aspects. In addition, a member of the 
Board’s staff was recently designated to make field inspections in areas 
to which no resident representative has as yet been assigned. 


* There have been instances where a request _case, reportedly, a resident representative worked 
would be approved by an agency without the out an acceptable agreement with a particular 
knowledge of the resident representative, result- | government only to discover that a less favorable 
ing in confusion and embarrassment to him in arrangement negotiated at agency headquarters 
dealing subsequently with the recipient govern- was to replace it. 
ment and with the US country mission. In one 
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Inter-Program Cooperation 


Since 1951 steps have been initiated to bring UN and US field activi. 
ties into closer liaison. To this end, an instruction was sent from Wash- 
ington in April 1952 to US country missions, and from TAB to UN resi- 
dent representatives, to the effect that all proposals for technical assist. 
ance submitted to either program should be cleared with the other at the 
country level before being dispatched to agency headquarters. More 
important still is the fact that, in many countries, UN and US mission 
staffs are developing close working relations with one another — by estab- 
lishing informal consultative arrangements, by holding periodic meetings 
together, and occasionally by occupying offices in the same building” 
This is a far cry from the situation during the first year, when one group 
scarcely knew what the other was doing. Another development in the 


interest of better inter-program coordination took place at Geneva in | 


February 1953, when a conference of representatives of WHO, TCA, 
and the US Public Health Service formulated a set of basic principles 
that should guide UN and US assistance to public health work in back- 
ward areas. In general, the conference agreed that “the closest coordi- 
nation and cooperation between the Point Four agency and the World 
Health Organization” should be maintained “in all matters and at all 
stages” from planning through execution of health programs.” 
The growing number of inter-agency undertakings is a further si 











that field projects are being formulated with more regard for related | 


problems. This development is taking place not only in respect of cog- 
nate UN organizations, but to some extent also between UN and US 


agencies. Only a few examples of these cooperative arrangements can | 


be cited here. In Thailand, a fundamental education project, originally | 


set up by UNESCO, now includes the participation of ILO and FAO on 
the UN side and of MSA for the US program. A UN mission that sur- 
veyed the economic and technical needs of the new state of Libya was 
composed of representatives of the UN Secretariat, UNESCO, FAO and 


ICAO. Most of the exploratory economic missions sent by the Interna | 


tional Bank to various underdeveloped countries in recent years have in- 
cluded staff experts from FAO and occasionally from WHO and 
UNESCO as well. In India, a large malaria control project has had sup- 
port from WHO on the medical side and from the US Point Four pro- 


gram for drugs and other equipment. In Southeast Asia, MSA has 


2?In one Asian country, where the author toward their UN confréres — not unlike 4 
attended a luncheon meeting of local US and “great power versus small state” psychology! 
UN staffs, one could detect an attitude of veiled %° New York Times, February 21, 1953. 
condescension on the part of the large US group 
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financed the cost of drugs and given technical help, where needed, to 
malaria campaigns carried on by WHO and the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. In Vietnam, an understanding has 
been arrived at between WHO and MSA health technicians for a division 
of labor, WHO supporting long-term projects in nursing education and 
child health, and MSA providing equipment and supplies for immediate 
needs from its counterpart funds. 


Regional Activities 
Equally significant is the increasing consideration given since 1951 to 


to have been somewhat more active than either TCA or MSA. The UN 
regional economic commissions — ECAFE and ECLA —are playing im- 
portant roles in furthering studies of the economic resources and require- 
ments peculiar to their respective regions, as well as in organizing regional 
training seminars and conferences. The regional offices of WHO and 
FAO have also assisted in planning projects of interest to the govern- 
ments included in their respective jurisdictions. With headquarters in 
Beirut, the UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestinian Refugees serves 
as a channel of information for UN technical assistance activities through- 
out the Near East. At the beginning of 1953, over 100 specialists from 


__ UN agencies were assigned to various regional projects, chiefly in Asia 


and Latin America. 
Among the impressive array of regional activities are: locust control 


_ projects for Central Africa and Central America under FAO sponsorship; 


a Southeast Asian and an Eastern Mediterranean training center for vital 
and health statistics; an Inter-American training center for agricultural 
statistics in Costa Rica; a railway training center for Asia in Pakistan sup- 
ported by ECAFE and TAA; a Rice Research Institute in India (under 
FAO direction) serving 10 Asian countries; a recent survey of ways and 


| means of promoting Central American economic integration conducted 


jointly by ECLA, TAA, FAO, ILO, and UNESCO; and three UN-spon- 
sored Near Eastern social welfare seminars held at Beirut, Cairo and 
Damascus. Regional groups of technicians have been sent abroad for 
tours of observation. Thus, 16 railway officials from the Far East have 
visited Europe and the United States to examine the latest developments 


_ in railroad management and technology; steel industry experts from 8 


Asian countries went to Japan under the auspices of ECAFE and TAA to 
study the use of production processes believed to be more appropriate 
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for the Far East than those of advanced Western countries; and an inland 
water demonstration survey conducted by the UN for India and Pakistay 
was followed by an observation trip to Europe and North America for 
a group of engineers from these countries. 

The operational difficulties of achieving effective coordination withip 
the UN technical assistance program, and between it and the US bilateral 
program, are still far from solved; but they are clearly not insuperable, 
Encouraging progress is now being made on a trial-and-error basis toward 
a better correlation of country program undertakings and particularly in 
the promotion of activities designed to strengthen the scientific, technical 
and administrative resources of major regional areas. Most of the up 
solved problems present dilemmas common to both programs, and there 
is little evidence for concluding that one framework has any inherent 


superiority over the other — given the same program goals and substan. | 


tial equality of financial resources. 


Il 


Costs of Program Administration 


A closely related question pertinent to a comparison of UN and US 
experience is whether one type of program can be administered mor 
economically than the other. Judged by domestic standards, the operat- 
ing costs of any global aid scheme are necessarily high for several rea- 
sons. Salary and allowance scales must be sufficiently attractive to re 
cruit qualified technical and professional staff for short term employment 
often under hazardous conditions. Overseas travel constitutes a high 


cost factor, while the translation of documents and other materials into | 


foreign languages adds a further item which is absent from the budget 
for national services. 

Moreover, during the initial stages of any such novel international 
program as technical assistance, overhead costs are unavoidably heavier 
than they should be when field operations get into full swing. The rec 
ord of both UN and US agencies tends to confirm this. During the firs 
18-month period the costs of overhead administration and central pro 
gram planning in the UN program came to roughly 14 percent. For the 
first fiscal year of TCA’s operations, the figure was in the neighborhood 
of 11 percent.” The difference may possibly be explained by the fac 
that overhead administration in a decentralized structure like the UN 
system might be expected to cost more than for a similar program under 


1 Including the costs of recruiting, clearing, and briefing field experts before their departut 
for duty abroad. 
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a single national government, where all headquarters operations are con- 
centrated in one place.” 

Since 1951, the purely administrative costs of the UN program have 
ranged from 7% to 9 percent, the exact amount varying from agency to 
agency. If “indirect operational” costs are added to “direct administra- 
tive’ outlays, the figure would be substantially higher. For the year 1952, 
the budgetary allotment for these combined items was around 18 percent, 
leaving 82 percent for expenditures that could be directly identified with 
individual projects.” For the current year the former percentage is ex- 
pected to fall slightly. TCA’s administrative costs, defined somewhat 
more restrictively, appear to have remained at about 11 percent for fiscal 
1952, but will probably decline to around 6 or 7 percent this year. This 
decline may be caused by improved operational efficiency or by the ex- 
panding scale of program operations resulting from increased appropria- 
tion of funds.” 

If the larger financial dimensions of TCA’s program are borne in mind, 
the somewhat higher ratio of current overhead costs to direct project 
expenditures in the UN program would not appear to be of any particu- 
lar significance. The argument made by certain American Congressmen 
that UN administration is necessarily more wasteful of money than 
American overseas administration clearly is not supported by this evi- 
dence. 

Nor does the comparative size of central administrative staffs in the 
two programs give weight to any such claim. Within both frameworks — 
TCA and UN — staff personnel has steadily increased in number as the 
programs have moved into the field operational phase. For example, 
TCA, which got along with a headquarters staff of less than 100 in 1951, 
had 500 on its staff at the beginning of this year. In addition, nearly 


"The UN program involves the secretariats this complex question. See UN Document 





of eight different agencies (including the Inter- 
national Bank and International Monetary Fund) 
located in six different cities on both sides of the 
Atlantic, plus TAB’s own stait. 

8 Indirect operational costs cover planning 
and technical supervision related to specific 
fields of activity and specific regions but not 
identifiable with specific projects, all costs re- 
lated to the engagement of resident representa- 
tives and to the operation of briefing centers, 
and all equipment and supplies which are used 
for field operational purposes but which cannot 
appropriately be charged to the costs of an 
individual project. The Advisory Committee 


on Administrative and Budgetary Questions of 
the UN General Assembly has suggested that 
efforts should be made to distribute indirect 
Operational costs to projects, possibly on a 
general pro rata basis. TAB is now studying 


A/2270, November 26, 1952. 

* No attempt is made to include MSA in this 
US-UN comparison because the overhead costs 
of its purely economic and technical aid opera- 
tions cannot easily be segregated from the 
costs of managing the military and defense 
support phases of its over-all program, which 
covers NATO as well as _ underdeveloped 
countries. During the earlier stages of Point 
Four program development, jurisdictional confu- 
sion, as between ECA (predecessor to MSA) 
and TCA, gave rise to some overlapping of ad- 
ministrative services, and even occasional com- 
petition for personnel. Since early 1952, 
however, this situation has been fairly well ad- 
justed. Now, for example, only one US agency 
carries on program operations in the same coun- 
try. 
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600 persons in other Federal agencies were being paid from Point Four 
funds for the performance of research, training, communications, pro- 
curement and other auxiliary services. Thus in Washington approxi- 
mately 1,100 persons were required to handle a program for which the 
total number of personnel on duty overseas then numbered only 1,542 ~ 
a ratio of roughly 2 to 3. 

It was not possible to obtain exact figures on the number of members 
of UN specialized agency secretariats who give all or most of their time 
to technical assistance work, but they probably aggregate from 200 to 
300 persons. Within the UN Secretariat itself, TAA’s staff has expanded 
from less than 100 in 1951 to 162 as of April 1953. A small number of 
employees (perhaps 40 to 50) in other units of the Secretariat also per- 
form services contributing to technical assistance. TAB itself now has 
a staff of about 50. 

It may thus roughly be estimated that between 500 and 600 head- 
quarters personnel share in the central administration of the over-all UN 
program — a program that had approximately 1,100 experts on field duty 
at the beginning of this year. This would mean a ratio of central ad- 
ministrative to field project staff of about 1 to 2 — appreciably lower than 
for TCA. Contrary to what one might have assumed, the decentralized, 
multinational bureaucracy of the UN system, for TA purposes at least, 
does not seem to be any more top heavy, or to absorb manpower for cen- 
tral management any more lavishly, than the concentrated, uni-national 
governmental machine in Washington.” 


Ill 


Human Factors in Program Operations 


In no undertaking of modern times are human relations a factor of 
more crucial importance than in the current organized effort to accelerate 
the spread of technology from the advanced to the so-called “backward” 
peoples of the earth. All countries today aspire to rapid economic de- 
velopment but they wish as far as possible to keep their way of life 
unchanged. Yet the rapid introduction of new techniques cannot help 
having profound political, social and cultural consequences for the recipi- 
ent societies. A major problem for technical assistance operators, there- 


% The foregoing comparison disregards dif- of the operational complications arising from the 
ferences in the number of fellowships and necessity of utilizing different currencies (in- 
trainee grants for study abroad under the two cluding non-convertible currencies) for financing 
programs — considerably larger in the American UN operations. 
than in the UN case. Nor does it take account 
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fore, is how tc minimize the disruptive impact of their work by wise 
timing and selection of forms of aid. 


Recruitment of Field Experts 


The success of inter-cultural technical assistance thus vitally depends 
not only on the professional competence of those who serve as teachers 
and demonstrators out in the field, but equally on their ability to enlist 
the sustained involvement of local leadership groups in what they are 
trying to innovate. This calls for patience, tact, deep human sympathy, 
and a real sense cf humility. No one culture has all the answers. 

From this point of view, a technical aid program directed by an inter- 
national organization would appear to have distinct advantages over a 
program conducted under exclusively national auspices. An organization 
like the UN can tap a wide variety of cultures for field personnel, where- 
as the US government must rely almost wholly on American technicians.” 
By the final quarter of 1952, the various UN agencies had recruited some 
1,600 experts representing over 60 nationalities, of whom around 1,100 
were then in the field. During the early stages of the UN program, the 
bulk of its field experts came from the United States, Britain, France, 
Canada, and other advanced countries, but substantial numbers now are 
being selected from India, Chile, Egypt, Mexico and other relatively less 
developed areas. This makes it possible to send field teams to the least- 
developed areas from countries whose general level of development is 
not markedly higher than their own, and, in general, to minimize cultural 
differences between advising and receiving groups. Teams so composed 
often have a better understanding of the recipient area’s problems than 
would experts from Western Europe or English-speaking countries. The 
incentive patterns that obtain in highly advanced cultures do not neces- 
sarily apply with regard to the acceptance or adaptation of new tech- 
niques by peoples with radically different social values and religious 
beliefs. The UN also has a much more diversified reservoir of expertise 
to draw upon in terms of linguistic competence and thus finds it easier 
to surmount that barrier to effective communication.” 

A few random examples of how the UN agencies have applied the 
principle of multinational recruiting will illustrate its potentialities. For 
arinderpest control project in Ethiopia a group of experts were selected 


“Under the provisions of the Mutual Secur- efforts of an American county agricultural agent, 
ity Act, as interpreted by MSA and TCA’ who knew scarcely a word of spoken French, 
lawyers, it is possible for the US to employ to convey, through a native interpreter, some 

igners by contract with private organiza- understanding of our farm extension service to 
tions, but this has rarely been done. a group of Indochinese rural leaders. One had 

"The writer well remembers the impression the feeling that there was little or no real com- 
he got from witnessing last summer the valiant munication. 
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from such widely divergent places as Chile, Korea and Australia. FAQ 
provided a wood pulp expert for the Philippines to help that area exploit 
its pine forests. On an agricultural-health survey train sent to Afghanis. 
tan there were American, British, French, Scandinavian, Dutch, Belgian, 
Austrian, Finnish, and Haitian specialists. A joint WHO-Unitarian Sery- 
ice Committee mission recently sent to India for an exchange of medical 
knowledge included doctors and public health administrators from the 
United States, Britain, France, Belgium, Denmark, and Italy. 

As was noted earlier, multinational missions under UN sponsorship are 
usually free from the motivational suspicions that American Point Four 
teams have to face in certain countries now emerging from colonial 
status, not to mention parts of Latin America."* Such countries tend to 
prefer UN advisers for political reasons. On the other hand, some goy- 
ernments have reportedly refused to accept any outside experts with 
previous experience as colonial administrators. According to one distin- 
guished US Point Four official, however, US field missions are more ac- 
ceptable for operating reasons because they are assumed to be better 
able to work together as a corporate team, free of intra-group dissensions. 
The validity of this assumption, in the writer's opinion, is open to consid- 
erable doubt. In a number of countries where US field personnel is 
numerous, intra-mission jurisdictional problems have admittedly been 
serious, not to mention recurring tensions between the MSA (or TCA) 
mission, the professional personnel of the US Embassy, the local US In- 
formation Service staff, and the resident US Military Advisory Assistance 
Mission. Even while on field assignments for MSA or TCA, experts bor 
rowed from other Federal agencies not infrequently behave as if they 
were still subject to direction from their own “home” agencies. It does 
not follow that Americans on overseas duty necessarily cooperate with 
each other any better than the members of mixed-nationality UN teams. 

The UN program follows the procedure of allowing claimant govem- 
ments to choose individual experts from panels of names proposed by 
the donor agency, whereas under US practice the selection is made by 
TCA or MSA directly. The former procedure may enhance acceptability 
but it often results in a long time-lag between the initial approach to a 
candidate and the approval of his appointment. In the meantime quali- 
fied candidates may become unavailable. Delays caused by security 
clearance procedures now appear to be producing similar results in US 
recruitment. 


3a In this connection, it is interesting to note country for extended periods, now welcomes UN 
that Communist Yugoslavia, which was at first technicians in substantial numbers, and has sett 
hesitant to have foreign experts come into the to other countries several experts of its own. 
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The UN as well as the US program has experienced great difficulty in 
finding sufficient high grade personnel for field duty. The supply of ma- 
ture persons with technical competence who have some familiarity with 
non-Western cultures is far from enough to meet existing recruitment 
needs. Many well qualified people cannot be induced to interrupt their 
professional careers for short term service overseas. Family and health 
considerations also act as deterrents. In the UN program few appoint- 
ments extend initially beyond one year. The US agencies, however, are 
able to offer two year contracts. TAB has recently approved a new but 
limited category of “continuing posts”, which might run for as long as 
five years, as distinguished from shorter term “project posts”, and there 
has been some discussion of the possibility of developing a pool of tech- 
nical assistance experts who might be available for transfer from one 
assignment to another. The uncertain future of all TA programs, how- 
ever, militates against the establishment of any kind of career service. 

Various expedients have been employed by all donor agencies to dis- 
cover potential talent. These include intensive scouting campaigns, can- 
vassing universities and research institutions,- putting announcements in 
professional journals, and building up rosters of specialist personnel. TAA 
has set up a small office in Geneva to facilitate recruitment from Euro- 
pean countries, while the New York liaison office of UNESCO, and the 
Washington offices of FAO, ILO, and WHO, serve as channels for re- 
cruitment in North America. In addition, a number of governments have 
established committees or offices to assist UN authorities in locating suit- 
able applicants. One special difficulty in securing UN experts has been 
the fact that many of the recipient governments insist upon persons with 
an international reputation, instead of being willing to take promising 
younger men with greater physical endurance and possibly more flexible 
minds. 

On the whole, the US agencies are in a position to offer more attractive 
salary scales and overseas living allowances than the UN organizations, 
although the tax-exempt feature partially cancels out the salary differen- 
tial. Except for resident representatives, “the maximum paid [by the UN] 
is usually about $900 a month, tax-free, plus subsistence. More frequently 
the figure is $600 or $700 and the highest amount ever paid even to the 
head of a mission, and this is only one case, was $1,400 per month for a 
mission lasting a little over four months.™ Such levels of compensation 
compare favorably with those in government or academic life, but they 
are meagre in relation to pay for managerial work or the scale of fees for 


*Keenleyside, H. L., “Administrative Prob- tion,” The Canadian Journal of Economics and 
lems of the Technical Assistance Administra- Political Science, August 1952. 
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the private professions in the higher income countries. Even so, TA ex. | 


perts are remunerated so much more liberally than their counterparts jn 
most underdeveloped countries as to cause a serious psychological prob. 
lem. This is one of the unsolved dilemmas of organized international 
cooperation whether of the bilateral or multilateral kind. 

The claim is advanced that the prestige of service as a representative 
of the United Nations acts as a drawing force which does not apply in 
the same degree to employment under the US bilateral program. This 





may be so, but the supporting evidence is by no means conclusive. With 
most people humanitarian motives and the challenge of the task probably | 


count for more than prestige considerations. 


Use of Private Organizations 


There is one feature of the US program that calls for special comment | 


here. This is the extensive use of contracts with private organizations 
and firms for the performance of specific services. Through 1952, TCA 
had entered into 108 such contracts with 88 different non-governmental 
agencies, as follows:” 


58 — with educational institutions 

42 — with industrial and consulting concerns 
5 — with research foundations 
3 — with religious organizations 


MSA has also utilized private organizations for a variety of services both 
abroad and at home. In other cases, it has merely financed contracts 
between American institutions and corresponding institutions in the un- 
derdeveloped areas. An interesting example is the recent agreement 
between Cornell University and the University of the Philippines for 
development of the Philippines agricultural college at Los Banos. Nu- 
merous engineering and technical surveys have been handled on a con- 
tractual basis.“ Thus a group of American industrial specialists from 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., an internationally known firm of industrial research 
and engineering consultants, are now engaged in advising the gover: 
ment of Egypt on the development of that country’s industries under the 
Point Four program.” 

It now appears to be official American policy to encourage private or- 


*® New York Times, January 6, 1953. Total was engaged by PAS last summer to conduc 
expenditures under these private contracts have for MSA a survey of public administration im 
exceeded $8 million. provement possibilities in the Associated State | 

“Public Administration Service of Chicago of Indochina. 
provides continuing consultant services to MSA “ Department of State, Bulletin, February 9, 
on public administration problems by contrac- 1953. 
tual arrangement. The author of this article 
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ganizations as much as possible to provide technical services of the Point 
Four type to foreign countries.“ Such a policy may perhaps help to allay 
fears and suspicions of American official interference in the internal af- 
fairs of weak and backward nations, but for development projects involv- 
ing substantial outlays of funds direct governmental support is likely to 
be necessary for a good while to come. 

The use of private agencies is in some ways a more complicated matter 
for an intergovernmental organization. Consequently, there have to date 
been only scattered instances of this practice in the UN program. About 
a year ago the Technical Assistance Committee of ECOSOC, taking cog- 
nizance of the problem for the first time, agreed that contracts with 
private consultant firms might be desirable “where a variety of expertise 
was required within a limited period.”” The Committee, however, felt 
it necessary to lay down certain conditions: (1) that no preferential posi- 
tion should be accorded to particular concerns, (2) that they should be 
as widely distributed geographically as possible, and (3) that the ap- 
proval of the requesting government must always be obtained to any 
such arrangement. 


The Briefing Problem 


Regardless of how well chosen field experts may be in terms of techni- 
cal competence, they are bound to vary enormously in their capacity to 
deal sympathetically and understandingly with novel situations in alien 
cultures. In large part, this is of course a matter of human attitudes and 
individual personality structure, and it must be said that there has thus 
far been little attempt in either program to subject applicants to any sort 
of personality testing. Most candidates are interviewed by somebody, 
but usually in hurried, unsystematic fashion. 

The other part of the problem concerns briefing and orientation. Dur- 
ing the earlier stages of the UN program the briefing process was nor- 
mally restricted to periods of two to ten days at the central or regional 
headquarters of the hiring agency — scarcely enough time to acquaint 
new recruits with the nature of the UN and its TA program. Small hand- 
books of superficial information on the history and institutions of the 
receiving areas were provided by some but not all of the agencies. The 
development of more adequate briefing arrangements, while generally 
recognized as desirable, was hampered by lack of funds as well as by the 
haste to get experts into the field. By 1952, however, TAB authorized 


“See Secretary of State Dulles’ remarks * Report of the Economic and Social Council, 
before the House Subcommittee on Appropria- UN Document A/2172, p. 52. 
tions, March 18, 1953. 
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the participating agencies to use TA funds for financing short-term train- 
ing courses, and this was done by certain agencies. Later in the year the 
Board engaged an outside consultant to make a thorough survey of exist. 
ing briefing and orientation arrangements and to submit recommenda. 
tions for their improvement. This study not only stressed the need of 
more adequate briefing before the expert leaves for his post but also rec- 
ommended the establishment of TAB briefing, or “staging”, centers with- 
in the major cultural regions where technical assistance operations were 
going on. Such centers, it was argued, could provide a more intimate 
introduction to the history, social psychology, and institutions of the area 
concerned by drawing upon local personnel as lecturers and discussion 
leaders. It was further proposed that briefing and orientation programs 
should be cooperatively developed, both in New York and in Geneva, 
by all agencies concerned with recruiting field experts at either place. 
To the writer's knowledge, TAB has not yet seen fit to authorize any 
such ambitious steps as these to improve the briefing process. It has, 
however, urged each agency to give more emphasis to briefing and to 
employ, if possible, a special briefing and reports officer. Agency briefing 
officers, moreover, are to meet together during the current year to ex- 
change ideas and experience. By contract with the World Federation 
for Mental Health, UNESCO has recently had prepared an impressive 
manual for training technical assistance mission personnel, entitled “Cul- 


ture Patterns and Technical Change,” which will henceforth be available | 


to all recruiting organizations. 

In some respects pre-field briefing for US mission specialists has 
reached a more advanced stage than is the case in the UN program. At 
the beginning of its operations TCA arranged with the Foreign Service 
Institute of the State Department to conduct a three weeks’ orientation 
course designed to provide some understanding of the psychology of na- 
tive peoples and their social patterns, with brief attention to the newer 
language-learning techniques. Wives of the appointees have been en- 
couraged to participate and some have done so. Early this year, plans 
were under way to set up a small training institute in the Near East (at 
Beirut) in conjunction with the Foreign Service Institute regional office 
located there. The establishment of a similar center in New Delhi, pro- 
viding a six weeks’ course, was also reported to be under active consid- 
eration. 

For personnel assigned to country missions in the Far East, ECA 
(MSA) has provided a week of lectures on the objectives of American 
foreign policy and their implementation through international and Ameri- 
can agencies, with a second week devoted to informing the new em- 
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ployees about the region of his assignment. “The MSA training prograin 
has moved steadily away from heavy reliance upon formal lectures and 
toward the use of conference-styled sessions supplemented by individual 
briefings. . . . On the other hand, the rapid pace of the program, with 
so much unfamiliar material to be presented in such a brief period, pre- 
vents full realization of the goal of active participation by the trainees.”” 
More recently, MSA has instituted short orientation courses for new em- 
ployees in some of its overseas missions. Responsibility for planning these 
courses rests with an orientation committee consisting of the mission’s 
information officer, other staff personnel, selected nationals of the host 
country, and representatives of the wives of mission members.” It is 
also hoped to attach to each Far East mission a social science adviser, 
who will be a specialist in the language and culture of the area con- 
cerned with a view to strengthening training programs. 

Nowhere in the technical assistance arena is the perplexing problem of 
pre-service briefing being handled adequately. But the deficiencies of 
existing devices are at least fully recognized and further experimentation 
may be expected. Better briefing, combined with improved selection 
procedures, should aid greatly not only in eliminating misfits but in 
equipping new appointees with a keener appreciation of the human rela- 
tions aspects of the tasks before them. Each program may profit from 
the experience of the other in learning how to teach westerners to adjust 
themselves to the environment of less advanced cultures on a man-to-man 
basis. 


IV 


Conditions of Sustained Program Impact 


The ultimate test of an international technical aid program is the end- 
result it produces. There can of course be no simple or conclusive answer 
to the question whether “maximum” results are being obtained from 
either UN or US efforts. Both programs are too varied in content, needs 
and conditions are too different in countries at varying stages of develop- 
ment, and the period of program operation is still too short, to estimate 
sustained impact. 

Program administrators naturally take delight in citing instances of 
spectacular short-run impact, such as a 50 percent increase in wheat yield 

“Sayre, W. S., and C. E. Thurber, Training * The writer was particularly impressed with 
for Specialized Mission Personnel, (Chicago, the value of a booklet, entitled “Welcome to 
1952), p. 17. This study presents a detailed Thailand”, which had been prepared by the 
description and evaluation of US Government wives of MSA’s mission staff to assist new 


training programs for all overseas civilian per- arrivals. 
sonnel except Foreign Service Officers. 
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from the use of improved seeds, fertilizer, and tube wells in a limited 
demonstration project in India, or the cheap and quick terracing of moun- 
tain slopes in Lebanon by using tractors instead of hand labor, or the 
marked decline in the incidence of malaria that has resulted from large. 
scale DDT spraying in a number of disease-ridden areas. But they are 
less prone to tell of cases where malaria returned because spraying opera- 
tions were carried out before local authorities were prepared to continue 
them, or where sanitary machinery silted up because no one was trained 
how to keep it in good condition. Nor has any practicable way yet been 
found to solve the baffling problem caused by the increased population 
growth that usually accompanies improved health and sanitation meas- 
ures, thus neutralizing gains in food supply,“ although the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the UN has repeatedly claimed that it is 
technically possible, through the proper utilization of soil, water, and cli- 
matic resources, to increase food production not only in pace with popu- 
lation growth but sufficiently to ensure a reasonable standard of nutrition 
for the world’s peoples. 


Resistances to Technological Innovations 


There would appear to be little doubt that a great many well-conceived 
TA pilot undertakings, and a lot of perfectly good advice, will have no 
effective follow-up for one reason or another. The obstacles to sustained 
action are very real despite the desire of poverty-ridden peoples every- 
where to better their economic lot as quickly as possible. The resistances 
stem from two major sources: ruling power groups on the one side; and 
mass apathy, ignorance, and suspicion on the other. 

So far as the established power groups are concerned, vested interests 
of political leaders, government bureaucrats, landlords, and business 
entrepreneurs often act as a block to the introduction of reforms that may 
undermine their privileged position. Moreover, many proposals for eco- 
nomic and administrative change carry budgetary implications that the 
existing government leadership may refuse to face up to. Political in- 


#e To the writer’s knowledge, India, where 
the average person actually has less to eat to- 
day than 50 years ago, is the only country to 
have requested scientific advice on methods of 
family planning. In connection with its ambi- 
tious birth control program, which forms a part 
of the Five Year Development Plan, the Govern- 
ment of India recently asked WHO to send out 
a team of Western experts to advise on the 
setting up of an experiment to test the efficacy 
of the so-called “rhythm” method among the 
largely illiterate village population of India. 
A United Nations group, in cooperation with 


the State of Mysore in south India, has just 
completed an intensive survey of the effects of 
introducing health measures and new techniques 
of agriculture and manufacturing upon popula- 
tion trends in that area. See United Nations, 
Bulletin, June 15, 1953. On account of reli- 
gious opposition, on the other hand, the World 
Health Assembly of 1952 deferred action on 8 
proposal to create an expert committee to study 
the medico-social aspects of population growth 
generally. Chronicle of the World Health Or 
ganization, Vol. 6, No. 7-8, August 1952. 
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stability — coups d'état and palace revolutions — as in Iran and Bolivia — 
presents another formidable difficulty. 

On the whole, UN agencies can perhaps go further in inducing recipi- 
ent governments to adopt necessary reforms, or even to attach political 
and social conditions to their assistance, than can a single foreign govern- 
ment like the United States. A local government may not be able to face 
the criticism that it is taking American “dictation”, but it can without los- 
ing face accept the advice of a UN group composed of experts from vari- 
ous countries — a point noted earlier in this article. On the other hand, 
strong reformist governments, like those of India and Turkey and the new 
regime in Egypt, appear to be exceptions to this tendency since they have 
requested and accepted large amounts of economic aid from US sources. 
It is dangerous to generalize on this point. 

Mass resistance to the acceptance of technological innovations assumes 
special importance in undertakings that require a high degree of “grass 
roots” participation. This is particularly true, for example, of changes 
involving the modification or abandonment of traditional customs and 
behavior norms. There was a case in India where the peasants refused 
to consume a more nutritious type of bread because its taste was flat or 
uninteresting. The introduction of sanitation measures affecting personal 
habits often faces obstacles that can be surmounted only through the pa- 
tient use of example and of sensible educational devices. Religious taboos, 
such as the “sacred cow” in India, or the Buddhist attitude against taking 
any form of life, offer further difficulties; to a lesser degree, the unwill- 
ingness to use new tools, seeds or fertilizers due to local superstitions. 
Sometimes such situations are aggravated by the refusal of local political 
authorities to provide continuing funds for literacy campaigns or for the 
modernization of agricultural production for fear that the masses will 
become intractable and threaten their power or prestige. 


Implementation Influences 


However formidable the local resistances may be, they are in varying 
degree being overcome by UN and US program administrators. The first 
point to be noted in this connection is the development of an increasing 
sense of shared participation in technical aid operations. So far as the 
UN program is concerned, most governments requesting assistance have 
a proprietary as well as a consumer interest in the enterprise; in other 
words, they are both contributors to the UN program fund and receivers 
of benefits from it. Furthermore, under the principle laid down by 
ECOSOC, recipient governments are expected to cover a substantial por- 
tion of the local costs of TA projects in local currency or in kind. This 
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usually covers all or a portion of the cost of lodging and local travel pe; 


diem for field experts and the provision of local transport, office space, | 


native interpreters and clerks.“ In some cases, the beneficiary govem. 
ment provides the external travel costs of fellows and trainees studying 
abroad on TA grants. UN country missions seem to have been less sue. 
cessful than their American colleagues in inducing host governments to 
provide “opposite number” personnel from their administrative depart. 
ment to collaborate with them on a day-to-day basis. This again may 


be due to the greater bargaining power in the hands of the American | 


supervisors of larger-scale projects offering more money. 

In Latin America, the US bilateral program has had marked success 
in applying the mutual self-help principle. For every American dollar 
spent there the receiving governments have contributed on an average 
the equivalent of two dollars." All told, some 13,000 local technicians 
have worked with 1,200 US experts in carrying out the hundreds of aid 
projects this country has initiated south of the Rio Grande. Since 195], 
with the provision of larger appropriations under the Mutual Security 
legislation, the United States has induced governments in other parts of 
the world to “match” its own grants, or even better, toward the financing 
of long-range national development programs. Important examples of 
this may be found in India, Burma, Pakistan, Iraq, Iran, Ethiopia, Israel, 
and now Egypt. Export-Import bank loans, as indicated earlier, have 
also helped to finance local power and industrial projects. 

Various other devices designed to create a favorable local atmosphere 
for technical assistance activities have been employed in the US program, 


and to a lesser extent by certain UN agencies as well. One such device | 
is the so-called “servicio” arrangement, widely used in Latin America. | 
Under this plan the US and the host government set up a joint technical | 
service to which the US agrees to provide staff and funds as partial sup- | 


port of the undertaking for a specified period of years, after which the 
local government is expected to take over. The Joint Commission o 
Rural Reconstruction, first used on the Chinese mainland and later in 
Formosa, represents another form of cooperative action that has been 
strikingly successful. TCA has been instrumental in inaugurating land 
development and resettlement programs on a somewhat similar basis in 
Afghanistan, Iran, and Egypt. 

A unique form of cooperative arrangement was worked out by a UN- 


# On account of complaints from certain gov- _ local travel in cases where they were furnishing 
ernments that they had found the burden of extensive local personnel and other facilities. 
providing all these local costs too great a strain 47 Department of State, Bulletin, June |, 
on their resources, ECOSOC recently decided 1953. 
that they need not have to cover lodging or 
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UNESCO-ILO-FAO mission with the government of Bolivia in 1951. 
Under the terms of this agreement, ten internationally recruited senior 
specialists were to be employed by Bolivia to aid in reorganizing certain 
of its central administrative services. While these “administrative assist- 
ants” were to work under the general supervision of a UN resident repre- 
sentative, their status was otherwise to be the same as that of regular 
Bolivian civil servants, and they were to be paid a comparable Bolivian 
currency salary plus a supplement in their own currency.“ Unfortunately, 
the implementation of this novel plan was delayed by an allegedly com- 
munist-inspired revolution that overturned the Bolivian government soon 
after the agreement was signed. The new government, although refusing 
for political reasons to accept the original agreement, was eventually per- 
suaded to enter into a new arrangement stressing “technical” rather than 
“administrative assistance”. A sizable technical mission, now in Bolivia, 
is reportedly to be associated with the National Planning Commission 
which the new government has set up. Here is an interesting case where 
a UN-sponsored project managed to weather the storms of a local po- 
litical revolt. If the project had been under American auspices, it might 
perhaps have suffered a different fate. 

Whether organized publicity campaigns help or hinder in building 
local support for TA is a moot question. In general, the US bilateral 
program has been widely publicized locally. All of the larger US coun- 
try missions contain an information division which, with the aid of the 
US Information Service, prepares radio scripts, press releases and illus- 
trated pamphlets, distributes posters and documentary films, and sends 
travelling exhibits over the countryside. This emphasis on publicity is in 
part the consequence of Congressional insistence that the sources of 
American aid be made widely known to the recipient populations. Polliti- 
cally, it can doubtless be justified in terms of combating hostile commu- 
nist propaganda — unless it backfires. 

The UN agencies have pursued a much more restrained publicity 
policy.” Indeed, in many underdeveloped areas, comparatively little 
seems to be known about the UN program except in higher government 
circles. The writer has encountered some UN technical assistance offi- 
tials who feel that publicity may be actually harmful on the ground that 
it tends to create overly high hopes for quick results. Even so, the UN 
Department of Public Information in New York has prepared a limited 
amount of press, radio and pamphlet material for distribution in the field. 
But UN country missions do almost no publicity work on their own. 


“See Lepawsky, A., “The Bolivian Opera- ® Recipient governments, however, are re- 
tion,” International Conciliation, March 1952. quired by all UN/TA agreements to “give pub- 
licity to the program within their countries”. 
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The acceptance of recommendations resulting from survey and demon. 
stration projects is often influenced by the timing and the tone of the 
experts’ formal reports. Among UN agencies practice varies as to report: 
ing procedure. Certain agencies allow their field experts to transmit 
reports to governments before they are reviewed by headquarters, while 
others require all reports to be considered and issued by the central office 
in the name of the agency.” 

The more the progress of a project is discussed informally by the visit- 
ing expert with his local counterparts, the better the chances that its 
findings will be acted upon favorably. By this procedure the foreign 
specialist can often sense political or personal susceptibilities that wil 
help him to pitch his action proposals appropriately. Such spotty evi- 
dence as has come to the writer's knowledge would suggest that UN. 
sponsored missions tend to handle these delicate relationships with mor 


finesse than do most American TA personnel. All of which is by way of | 


emphasizing that an international technical aid program, to use Roscoe 
Martin’s’ apt language, “involves and is involved in politics throughout 
its life”.” 

If it is true — and there is good reason for so believing — that follow-up 
on the findings of country field projects thus far constitutes the weakest 
link in the implementation process, probably the greatest potentialities 
for gradual but permanent impact are to be found in the training activi 
ties of TA. Here the program reaches, or should reach if it is skillfully 
managed, the community and professional leaders of tomorrow. Trait 
ing, as already noted, is provided in two ways: (1) by aiding under 
developed areas to expand and improve their own training facilities, and 
(2) by offering opportunities to individuals and groups to study and 
attend seminars in other parts of the world. From the beginning both 
programs have stressed the importance of travelling fellowships. The 
UN agencies, by the end of 1952, had made fellowship and trainee 
awards to more than 2,700 persons from some 70 areas. About 1,100 ¢ 
them were then engaged in study, or were on observation tours, in nearly 
50 different countries. Training awards authorized under the US Poi 
Four program for 1951-53 total a slightly larger number (2,862). Thes 
awards were distributed regionally among 34 countries as follows: Asia 
981; Middle East and Africa, 741; and Latin America, 1,140.” 


® The problem of reviewing and processing 52New York Times, January 22, 1953. f 
field reports is a formidable one. TAA antic- addition, over 400 persons from Far Eastes 
ipated receiving some 2,600 such reports during countries have held trainee grants under MSAi 
the year 1952. See Keenleyside, op. cit. technical training program. Project News, Msp 

"See his suggestive article on “Technical Report No. 11, December 1952. 
Assistance: The Problem of Implementation”, 

Public Administration Review, Autumn, 1952. 
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In both programs fellows are nominated by their own governments, 
sometimes at the suggestion of TA country representatives. The prob- 
lem of ensuring the nomination of the ablest available candidates is far 
from satisfactory solution. Some governments, especially in countries 
where the merit principle in public service is not yet widely applied, tend 
to put forward proteges or relatives of individual ministers regardless of 
their individual capacity or promise; in other cases the number of avail- 
able younger technical and administrative personnel is so limited that 
department heads claim they cannot be spared, though upon inquiry it 
has been discovered that this claim is not always founded on fact. Now 
that country mission staffs have become more sophisticated than they 
were originally in dealing with such situations, they are able to screen 
out the more glaring misfits, and they are also pursuing a more active 
policy with a view to spotting really promising candidates and then 


_ somehow manipulating their nomination. 


A UN fellowship holder, unlike those under US Point Four auspices, 
can be sent to study partly or wholly “in countries where the level of 
economic development does not diverge too sharply from that in his own 
country and where a similar social cultural pattern obtain”. In many 
instances this means a more fruitful experience than if the trainee were 
limited to a highly industrialized nation like the United States or United 
Kingdom, in which the scale and complexity of its economic and adminis- 
trative operations are often not adaptable to the needs of simpler socie- 
ties. For the same reason, language barriers are easier to circumvent in 
assigning UN fellows than is the case with their US-sponsored counter- 
parts. 

The real dividends from TA travelling fellowship program are of course 
still to come. Comparatively few of the grantees have yet been back 
home long enough to bring the benefits of their experience abroad to bear 
upon the institutional life of their own countries. This will take time. 
Italso requires some kind of formal assurance that returning fellows will 
be given a fair opportunity to utilize their newly gained knowledge in 
their professional careers. Assurance of appropriate employment is now 
being requested from nominating governments as a condition of the initial 
award, though there is little the donor organization can do to protect the 
retumnee from political discrimination affecting job tenure and promotion. 

Certain of the donor agencies — in particular MSA, TAA, and WHO — 


*Quotation from the UN Secretary-General’s foreign fellows, particularly Latin Americans, so 
Teport on progress of the UN technical assistance that they may study at first hand the impressive 
program, United Nations, Bulletin, June 1, 1953. results of that island’s economic development 
The US Government uses Puerto Rico as a program. UN agency fellows have also used 
training center for large numbers of its own Puerto Rico as a study center. 
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offer fellowship opportunities primarily for study directly related to TA 
projects under their sponsorship in the grantee’s own country. By this 
policy it is hoped that returning fellows may themselves play increasingly 
significant roles in carrying forward demonstration and training under. 
takings begun in their homelands — as teachers of their contemporaries 
as well as of the oncoming generation. This practice would appear ty 
merit a wider application, for upon the youth of today will largely de. 
pend the prospects for economic and social progress around the globe 
tomorrow. 








The Future of Point Four | 


After three years it is clear that there is no magic formula for imple 
menting the Point Four idea through governmental action. Whatever | 
the institutional framework, bilateral or multilateral, program managers } 
have been confronted in varying degree with perplexing problems of plan. 
ning, administration, staffing, training, and cultural adjustment. As this 
tentative review suggests, however, none of the difficulties is insurmount- 
able and few of the mistakes thus far made are beyond human ingenuity 
to remedy — with patience. The idea itself has struck root. “Point Four’, 
recently observed a former TCA official, “has become almost a house. | 
hold term, not only in the United States but all over the world. In Latin 
America it is Punto Quatro. In India the English words are used, spelled 
out in the Hindu alphabet. Not long ago the director of the program in 
Jordan received a letter addressed in English (obviously translated from 
Arabic) to the “Master of the Fourth Spot’."“ Point Four is now a sym-| 
bol of the free world’s struggle against poverty, ignorance and disease. | 

What of its future? This lies perforce in the hands of the United States | 
government, for only this country is now in a position to provide the buk 
of the material resources essential for the continuance of international | 
technical aid programs, let alone their enlargement. Should the Admin- 
istration go on allocating most of its Point Four funds to programs 
operated by this country alone, or should it attempt to persuade Congres 
to allow it to channel a much larger share of such funds through the/ 
United Nations system?™ 

The Act for International Development of 1950, which still remains on 
the statute book, includes this significant provision: “The United State 





% Bingham, Jonathan B., “The Road Ahead gram from $140 to $118 million, while cutting 
for Point Four”, New York Times Magazine, at the same time the US contribution to mult 
May 10, 19538. lateral TA programs (UN and OAS) from 

a Since these lines were written, Congress, $13.7 to $9.5 million. The news of this actim 
disregarding the recommendations of the Eisen- was reportedly received with consternation # 
hower administration, has reduced the 1953-54 ECOSOC. Then meeting at Geneva. Net 
appropriation for the bilateral Point Four pro- York Times, July 23, 1953. 
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js authorized to participate in multilateral technical cooperation pro- 


a grams carried on by the United Nations, the Organization of American 
ingly States, and their related organizations, and by other international organi- 
nder.| zations, wherever practicable” (author's italics). Three years’ experi- 
raries | ence, it is submitted, has demonstrated that the UN framework is not 
ar ty | only “practicable” but in certain significant respects more suitable for 
y de} Point Four operations than the US-administered bilateral arrangement. 
globe Yet the proportion of available US funds contributed to the UN program 
has actually declined during the past three years.“ For 1952, only about 
_ 4percent of the total amount appropriated by Congress for non-military 
| economic and technical assistance was turned over to the UN. The fact 
mple. | is that as the cold war has intensified Congress has been less and less 
teve inclined to consider the UN system an appropriate instrumentality for the 
agers } furtherance of economic and social cooperation, as contemplated not 
plan only by Chapters IX and X of the UN Charter, but by the constitutions 
s this| of the major specialized agencies as well. This attitude reflects the gen- 
ount. | eral disillusionment concerning the UN that now characterizes the Ameri- 
nuity | can popular mood — a mood stemming largely from frustrations produced 
7our’,| by the prolonged Korean stalemate. Few Americans have any real under- 
ouse-/ standing of what the UN system, quite apart from the question of mili- 
Latin| tary security against Russo-Chinese aggression, might do toward the 
pelled | building of a stronger and more unified “free world” community — if it 
am in had sufficient resources to work with. 
| from} An enlarged UN-sponsored technical assistance program, assured of 
| Sym: | sustained financial support over a period of several years, would proba- 
sease,! bly contribute more toward the realization of this goal than any policy- 
States} decision the world organization could take. But it cannot and will not 
e bulk take any such decision short of vigorous American initiative and the 
tional | assurance of increased American funds. If, for example, the US govern- 
dmin-| ment were to commit itself to providing in the neighborhood of $100 
grams} million a year for at least four years, there is reason to believe that a 
ngres| number of other UN member nations could be induced to increase their 
yh the) own contributions, perhaps not proportionately, but considerably. While 
this country’s share of the total annual budget for the UN program might 
ins on} thus rise from 60 percent to around 80 or 85 percent, it is hard to see 
States} what real difference this would make in terms of administering a multi- 
lateral program effectively. Indeed, from the American point of view, 
— itcould be argued that by supplying a larger proportion of total program 
5) 
on ®Sec. 404. sional appropriations for economic and technical 
2. New| "The amount of the US annual contribution aid to foreign countries have more than doubled 
has remained unchanged, but total Congres- since the fiscal year 1951. 
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funds, the US would be able to exert greater influence over program 
direction than is now the case. 

If it be objected that under its constitutional procedure the US goven. 
ment could not make the kind of commitment here proposed, the prece. 
dent of the Marshall Plan may be cited in reply. In 1948, Congress mad 
a solemn political commitment, backed by bipartisan support, to provide 
funds to aid European recovery on a scale of several billions of dollars a 
year for four years. This declaration of policy in effect bound future 
Congresses, at least morally, although actual appropriations were deter. 
mined on an annual basis. A similar procedure could be adopted for g 
long-range Point Four program, with the understanding that the UN 
could count on a US contribution which might vary slightly from year 
to year but would range around $100 million. Alternatively, it would be 
possible for the present Congress to vote a definite two-year budget for 
this purpose while retaining the right to review expenditures each year. 
Other countries, with parliamentary systems, are able to make commit 
ments beyond one budget year despite the fact that appropriations to 
finance such commitments must be approved subsequently. 

American action of the kind here suggested should help to strengthen 
the UN technical assistance program in several important respects: 

1. It would become possible to formulate program proposals on a basis 
longer than a single year, thus facilitating longer-range planning of field 
projects and training services. Accordingly, claimant governments with 
long-range development plans of their own would know more definitely, 
what amount and kinds of assistance they might expect from the UN) 
program.” Since administrative and technical staff could be engaged 
on longer-term contracts than is now the case, the development of 2 
quasi-permanent corps of TA personnel might be feasible, with a marked 
improvement in the quality of applicants for field posts. 

2. With additional funds, more time and effort could be also given to 
the briefing and pre-field training of TA personnel. | 

3. The limited forms of technical assistance which the UN is now! 
able to offer could be supplemented by vitally needed equipment an 
supplies in substantially larger amounts. 

4. The United States might properly condition its increased financid 
support of the UN program upon an agreement by the UN and the pa 
ticipating specialized agencies to delegate to a revamped Technied) 


5t Note, in this connection, the reported de- next three years to underwrite part of Inditi 
sire of the Indian Government that the Eisen- five-year plan on which Indi: ans are banking # 
hower Administration should assume a moral an antidote to communism.” New York Time 
commitment “to keep urging Congress in the May 22, 1953. 
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Assistance Board adequate powers of program control and coordination 
(acting if necessary by some kind of qualified majority vote), thereby 
minimizing the impact of agency separatism on over-all program plan- 
sing. Similarly, US bargaining power might be used to effect improve- 
ments in the machinery of the UN program at the country level, for ex- 
ample, by providing badly needed staff services for UN resident repre- 
sentatives. 


It is not assumed that so long as the threat of aggressive communism 
continues to haunt the free world, the United States will want to dis- 
continue its own program of developmental and technical aid to countries 
which for strategic or economic reasons constitute important links in its 
chain of mutual security arrangements. It would be unrealistic to make 
any such assumption. This country, moreover, would doubtless wish to 
carry through to completion its own TA field projects now under way. 
By agreement with UN authorities, however, the US might find it advis- 
able to let the UN handle strictly technical assistance to areas where sub- 
stantial US military and defense support assistance is not being provided. 
Such an arrangement should reduce operating costs and help to eliminate 
whatever duplication or overlapping of activity may now exist as between 
US and UN country programs. 

There remains the crucial question of capital financing for economic 
development. Point Four can supply the technical know-how but it can- 
not provide the capital upon which large-scale economic development 
depends. Local capital is obviously insufficient for this purpose although 
improved techniques of production and higher living standards should 
gradually lead to increased domestic savings in some of the underdevel- 
oped areas. But outside capital in substantial amounts will continue to 
_ be required for a long time to come. 

Under the original Point Four statute, it was declared to be US policy 
to encourage the flow of private investment capital to underdeveloped 
countries. At that time the Administration proposed that Congress 
should pass a companion measure providing government insurance 
| against certain non-business risks, such as the expropriation of property 

and currency inconvertibility. Congress rejected this proposal, but under 

the Mutual Security Act of 1951 the “guarantee” provisions of the ECA 

Act of 1948 were extended to areas receiving Point Four assistance. By 
| May 1958, investment-guaranty agreements had been negotiated with 16 

such countries.” But such guarantees are not regarded by most observers 


| "Department of State, Bulletin, May 11, 1953. 
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as sufficient to stimulate a large flow of American private capital to the 
less developed areas. During the period of 18 months ending 30 June 
1952, direct American investment to such areas amounted to less than 4 
billion dollars, most of which went to Latin America and to extractive 
industries in the Middle East.” American private foreign investment is 
now increasing but not at a rapid rate. The general climate surrounding 
foreign investment in most borrowing countries will probably have to 
change before business men can be induced to send large amounts of 
capital to areas where political instability, rampant nationalism or mone. 
tary inflation constitute hazards for the foreign investor. In this connec. 
tion, the US might usefully take the lead in advocating through the UN 
the development of an “international investment code”. 

At best, however, the prospects for large-scale private foreign invest- 
ment during the years immediately ahead are not bright. Nor have avail. 
able loans from the Export Import Bank or the International Bank been 
sufficient to meet the needs of underdeveloped areas for developmental 
capital, “partly because of their understandable insistence on making 
only sound dollar loans”.” This situation had led to various proposals 
within UN circles for the establishment of a special international develop- 
ment fund." The purpose of such a fund, operating in close affiliation 
with the United Nations, would be to make direct grants and low-interest, 
long-term loans to help finance non-self-liquidating projects basic to 
economic development. The United States has consistently taken the 
view that “it would be neither practical nor feasible to establish an inter- 
national agency for the purpose of distributing grants. . No new 
organization will be a truly international institution unless a er | 
number of countries is prepared to make effective and significant con- 
tributions to its operations. It would seem unlikely that countries, which | 
in the past have been capital-exporting countries, would not be in a posi: 
tion to export additional capital in any large volume.” Nor has this 
country looked with favor on another UN-inspired proposal for the set- 
ting up of an “international finance corporation” to aid in financing pri- 
vate undertakings with equity investments or loans not guaranteed by 
governments. 

Given the exigencies of armament financing, along with the insistent , 
popular demand in this country that government expenditure and taxes 


} 





} 


® Statement by Isador Lubin before the Sec- 
ond Committee of the UN General Assembly, 
October 30, 1952. 


® Bingham. op. cit. During 1952, the Inter- 


national Bank’s loans totalled only $227 million 
—the largest amount lent in any one year so 
far. 


* See, for a summary of these proposals, the 
Memorandum by the Secretary-General on the 
“Economic Santeeeiss of Underdeveloned 
Countries.” UN Document A/2152, September 
19. 1952. 

® Statement by Isador Lubin before ECOSOC 
on June 23, 1952. 
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be reduced, the political motivation behind the US opposition to ambi- 
tious plans of this sort is easy to understand. Even so, the problem of 
finding larger sources of capital for the long-range development of eco- 
nomically backward areas cannot indefinitely be evaded. The Point Four 
idea has created expectations that must somehow be met, in substantial 
part at least, or the whole policy may eventually boomerang against the 
Western nations. Can they afford to wait until international tensions 
subside — until they can safely reduce armaments — to launch a substan- 
tial world development program?” If the answer is no, they would do 
well to weigh seriously here and now the advantages of utilizing an inter- 
national framework as against separate national frameworks for its financ- 
ing. Point Four is only a half-way station: the cost of translating its 
promising beginnings into long-term realities has yet to be met — one 
way or another. 


"As suggested by President Eisenhower in his foreign policy address of April 16, 1953. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES: 
I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


This issue covers the work of the seventh session of the United Nations Gen. 


eral Assembly from April 7, when the Assembly resumed following an Easter 
recess, through its adjournment on April 23, 1953. As stipulated in a resolu. 
tion on the Korean situation approved on April 18, the Assembly was to hold 
itself ready to reconvene at the call of the President if an armistice were signed 
or if a majority of the Members considered that “other developments in Korea” 
made further discussion necessary.’ 

The Security Council's recommendation that Dag Hammarskjéld, Swedish 
Minister of State, be appointed as Secretary-General of the United Nations 
was approved by the General Assembly on April 7 by a secret ballot of 57 
votes to 1 and 1 abstention.’ Before the Assembly tributes were paid to Trygve 
Lie, who had announced his intention to resign as Secretary-General in No- 
vember 1952," by Greece, Iceland (speaking also for Belgium, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden), the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Peru (speaking on behalf of the Latin American delegations), 
New Zealand (speaking also for Canada, Australia and South Africa), Indo- 
nesia, Turkey, India (speaking also on behalf of Afghanistan, Burma and 
Liberia), Mexico, Israel, Iran, Yugoslavia, and the Philippines. Prior to the 
vote the Members approved without objection a Canadian resolution stipulat- 
ing that the new Secretary-General should be appointed under the’ same terms 





as his predecessor, that is, for a period of five years. At a ceremony before | 


the General Assembly on April 10 Mr. Hammarskjéld was inducted as Secre- ) 


tary-General. 


Regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments: report of the Disarmament Commission: The resolution on disarma- 


ment proposed by the Political and Security Committee on March 23 was | 


amended and endorsed by the Assembly in plenary session on April 8 by 52 
votes to 5 with 3 abstentions (Argentina, Burma and Indonesia) .* The reso- 


1 Document A/2361/Add.1, May 1953, p. 4. _tary-General to succeed Trygve Lie, see Inter- 
For information on action preceding adoption national Organization, VII, p. 256. 
of this resolution, see this issue, p. 383. 3 See International Organization, VII, p. 128. 
2 Document A/2380, April 1, 1953; General *General Assembly, Official Records (7th 
Assembly, Official Records (7th session), session), p. 692. For summary of examination 
p. 670, for summary of the Security Council’s of the Disarmament Commission’s report by the 
consideration of a recommendation of a Secre- committee, see International Organization, VII, 
p- 250. 
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lution took note of the report of the Disarmament Commission, reaffirmed 
General Assembly resolution 502 (VI) of January 1, 1952, requested the Com- 
mission to continue its work for the development of “comprehensive and co- 
ordinated” disarmament plans, and requested it to report by September 1, 
1953." Debate in plenary meeting on the Commission’s report was opened 
by the Soviet delegate (Vyshinsky), who proposed deleting specific commen- 
dation for the Commission’s work in the past year. This amendment was ac- 
cepted without dissent, while a second Soviet amendment, proposing deletion 
of the reaffirmation of the resolution of the sixth General Assembly which 
established the Commission, was rejected by 10 votes in favor, 33 against, 
with 13 abstentions.’ Strong opposition to this Soviet amendment was voiced 
by the United States representative (Gross), who observed that the proposed 
deletion would “scuttle” the disarmament progress made by the sixth session 
of the Assembly, the Disarmament Commission and the present Assembly. A 
third view was expressed by representatives of Argentina, India and Indonesia, 
who emphasized that disarmament depended on great power agreement and 
announced their willingness to accept the Soviet amendment as a conciliatory 


move. 


Interference of the United States of America in the internal affairs of other 
States: Rejection by the Political and Security Committee of a Czechoslovak 
draft resolution condemning as acts of aggression and as interference in the 
internal affairs of other states contrary to the United Nations Charter and 
generally acknowledged rules of international law the “subversive activities” 
organized by the United States government under the Mutual Security Acts 
of 1951 and 1952 was endorsed by the full Assembly on April 8. By a vote 
of 5 in favor, 40 against and 14 abstentions the General Assembly in plenary 
meeting failed to approve the Czechoslovak draft, which aiso recommended 
that the United States repeal those portions of the above acts relating to the 
appropriation of funds for the organization of “subversive activities and espio- 
nage” and take steps to end such activities." The vote followed brief reaffirma- 
tions by delegates of positions taken in committee.* 


Question of impartial investigation of charges of use by United Nations 
forces of bacteriological warfare: On April 8, the first committee completed its 
examination of the question of impartial investigation of charges of use of 
bacteriological warfare by United Nations forces upon adoption of a sixteen- 
power revised draft resolution.’ Approved by a vote of 52 to 5 with 3 absten- 
tions (Burma, India and Indonesia), the revised text differed from the original 
in that it proposed that the commission to investigate the bacterial warfare 
charges should be composed of Brazil, Egypt, Pakistan, Sweden, and Urv- 


*Document A/2373, March 23, 1953. this agenda item, see International Organization, 
* General Assembly, Official Records (7th ses- VII, p. 252. 

sion), p. 692. *For information on the original sixteen- 
‘Ibid., p. 696. power draft and committee discussion of it, see 


* For summary of committee consideration of ibid. 


"Fatale 
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guay.” The five nations which voted against maintained that the resolution 
should not have been discussed in the absence of representatives of the Chinese 
People’s Republic and north Korea, the Indonesian delegate (Palar) protested 
against the naming of five states for the investigatory commission without con- 
sulting north Korea and the Chinese People’s Republic, and India (Dayal) 
maintained its position, stated earlier, that without prior agreement between 
the parties concerned “any investigating body which is set up will be able to 
accomplish little or nothing”. The resolution was approved in plenary meet- 
ing on April 23 by a vote of 51 to 5 with 4 abstentions.” As they had done 
in committee, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukraine, and the USSR 
voted against, while Saudi Arabia joined Burma, India and Indonesia in ab- 
staining in plenary session. Assembly action followed approval by the Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Committee of the Secretary-General’s estimate of 
approximately $65,500 as the cost of carrying out the proposed investigation. 


Measures to avert the threat of a new world war and measures to strengthen 
peace and friendship among the nations: From April 9 to 16 the Political and 
Security Committee considered the question of measures to avert the threat of 
a new world war and measures to strengthen peace and friendship among 
nations. Inclusion of this item on the agenda had been requested by Poland 
and agreed to by the General Assembly in October 1952. At that time Poland 
submitted a draft resolution providing that the Assembly should recommend 
to the parties engaged in the war in Korea: 1) immediate cessation of military 
operations; 2) return of all prisoners of war to their homeland; and 3) with- 
drawal from Korea of foreign troops, including the Chinese volunteer units, 
within two to three months and peaceful settlement of the Korean question on 
the principle of unification of Korea, which was to be achieved by the Koreans 
under the supervision of a commission, with the participation of the parties 
immediately interested and other states. The second part of the draft resolu- 
tion provided that the Assembly should: 1) recommend that the permanent 
members of the Security Council reduce all their armed forces by. one-third 
within one year and submit full data on their armaments; 2) recommend that 
the Security Council call as soon as possible an international confererice for the 
carrying out by all states of the reduction of armed forces; 3) call for adoption 
without delay of a decision on the unconditional prohibition of atomic weapons 
and other weapons of mass destruction and establishment of strict international 
control over observance of that decision; and 4) call on all states which had 
not already done so to accede to or ratify the Geneva Protocol of June 1925 
on the prohibition of the use of bacterial weapons. The third section of the 
Polish draft provided that the Assembly should declare that participation in 
“the aggressive North Atlantic bloc” was incompatible with membership in the 
United Nations and call on the United States, the Soviet Union, the United 


# Document A/2384, April 10, 1953. General Assembly, Official Records (7th 
session), p. 716. 
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Kingdom, France, and China to conclude a peace pact designed to bring about 
a reduction of armaments.” 

Opening the discussion in committee on this proposal, the Polish representa- 
tive (Skrzesezewski) introduced a revision of this draft. It revised the first 
part of the original draft to provide that the Assembly should recommend to 
the parties engaged in the Korean war immediate resumption of truce nego- 
tiations, with every effort exerted to reach agreements on the questions of the 
exchange of sick and wounded prisoners of war as a whole.” Explaining his 
reasons for revising his resolution, Mr. Skrzesezewski said that “the latest ini- 
tiative by the Chinese People’s Republic and the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic, with the support of the Soviet Union” offered a basis for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the peaceful solution of all other problems relevant to 
Korea. During debate, which covered a wide field, on the Polish proposals, 
several delegates expressed the views that no useful purpose would be served 
by further Assembly discussion of Korea at that time and that the pacific pro- 
posals put forward by Poland and strongly supported by the Soviet Union 
should be translated into concrete actions. 

On April 14, the Brazilian delegate (de Souza Gomes) submitted a draft 
resolution which, after two revisions incorporating drafting amendments, pro- 
vided that the Assembly should, inter alia, a) note with satisfaction that an 
agreement had been signed on the exchange of sick and wounded prisoners of 
war; b) express the hope that the exchange would be promptly effected and 
further negotiations result in an early armistice; and c) recess the seventh 
session on completion of current agenda items, and reconvene to resume con- 
sideration of the Korean question on notification by the Unified Command of 
the signing of an armistice agreement in Korea or when other developments in 
Korea required consideration of this question.“ At the 603d meeting on 
April 16, the Polish representative (Skrzesezewski) stated that, in view of the 
fact that the governments of the People’s Republic of China and the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea had made suggestions for the conclusion of an 
armistice and the termination of the war in Korea, and the fact that negotia- 
tions were in progress at Panmunjom, the Polish delegation would not press for 
a vote on the Korean provisions of its resolution, but would support the re- 
vised Brazilian draft resolution. He added that his delegation would not press 
for a vote on the other two sections of its resolution, since the debate had 
indicated that further study of these problems was needed. Poland reserved 
its right to raise these matters at the next session of the Assembly, and its draft 
resolution was, accordingly, not put to the vote. At the same meeting the 
committee adopted the revised Brazilian draft resolution by a vote of 60 to 
none.” In plenary meeting on April 18, the Assembly endorsed the first com- 
mittee’s action by a similar unanimous vote.” Later the President (Pearson) 


® Document A/2229, October 18, 1952, p. 5. Records (7th session), p. 648; Document 


Document A/C.1/L.39, April 9, 1953. A/2386, April 16, 1953. 
“Document A/C.1/L.40/Rev.2, April 14, % General Assembly, Official Records (7th 
1953. session), p. 710. 


* General Assembly, First Committee, Official 
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transmitted the text of the proposal to the Chinese and north Korean authorities 
with a message in which he expressed the “unanimous hope of the Assembly 
that the adoption of this resolution will make an important contribution to the 
efforts now being undertaken to bring peace to Korea.” 


Complaint by the Union of Burma regarding aggression against it by the 
Government of the Republic of China: The Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Union of Burma, Sao Hkun Hkio, cabled the Secretary-General on March 25 
requesting inclusion in the agenda of the seventh session of the item “Com- 
plaint by the Union of Burma regarding aggression against it by the Kuomin- 
tang Government of Formosa”. An explanatory memorandum stated that 
when the Chinese National government withdrew its headquarters to Formosa, 
some 1,700 of its troops entered the Kengtung State of Burma early in 1950, 
They refused to be disarmed and interned, and engagements occurred between 
them and the Burmese army. The Chinese troops established headquarters 
at Monghsat and obtained new recruits from the Burma-China border area, 
bringing the estimated number of troops to around 12,000, the memorandum 
went on. In addition to the commanding general’s moving between Monghsat 
and Formosa, there was other evidence of a direct link to the Chinese Nation- 
alist government, and by the end of 1952 the troops had extended their activi- 
ties to areas west of the Salween River in conjunction with elements rebelling 
against the Burmese government. So far, attempts by the Burmese government 
to find a solution through diplomatic channels had been unsuccessful. In the 
opinion of the Burmese government “it is clear that in engaging in these illegal 
activities the Kuomintang troops are being directed and supported by the 
Government of Formosa”,” the memorandum concluded. With the memoran- 
dum Burma submitted a resolution by which the Assembly would note that 
“the armed troops of the Kuomintang Government of Formosa have committed 
acts of infringement against the territorial integrity of the Union of Burma 
and acts of violation of its frontiers”, and would recommend to the Security 
Council to “condemn the Kuomintang Government” for “the said acts of ag- 
gression” and “take all necessary steps to ensure immediate cessation” of such 
acts.” After the General Committee, on March 31, changed the title of the 
item by replacing “Kuomintang Government of Formosa” with “Government 
of the Republic of China”, the Assembly decided to include the question in 
its agenda and referred it to the first committee. 

From April 17 to 22 the item was examined in committee. In response to a 
review of the history of the situation by the Burmese representative (Myint 
Thein), the Chinese delegate (Tsiang) stated that his government had sent 
no reinforcements to the Chinese forces under General Li Mi in Burma, had 
no physical way of influencing them, and had several times asked the General 
not to enter Burma. He added that his government would try to stop the 
collection of funds by the Li Mi army and would not give clearance to planes 


17 Document A/2375, March 26, 1953, 19 [bid. 
% bid, 
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fying to the region it occupied. Bringing the charge of aggression before the 
United Nations did not indicate a helpful attitude on the part of Burma, and 
if the latter wanted the Chinese government to exercise its influence over Gen- 
eral Li Mi, China was ready to cooperate, but the Burmese government should 
not place obstacles in the way of a solution. The Burmese draft resolution 
was unacceptable to his delegation. 

A draft resolution by which the Assembly would call on all states to respect 
the territorial integrity and political independence of Burma; request the 
latter, the Chinese government and other parties directly concerned to enter 
negotiations to bring about immediate withdrawal of the troops from Burmese 
territory; and call on Burma to inform the Assembly’s next session of the results 
of the talks was introduced on April 21 by Argentina.” The next day Mexico 
introduced a draft resolution providing that the Assembly should: 1) deplore 
the presence of foreign forces in Burma and condemn their hostile acts against 
that country; 2) declare that these forces must be disarmed and either agree to 
internment or leave Burma forthwith; 3) request all states to respect the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of Burma in accordance with the 
Charter; 4) urge all states, on the request of Burma, to assist it to facilitate 
peaceful evacuation of these forces from its territory; 5) urge all states to 
refrain from assisting these forces to continue their hostile acts; and 6) invite 
Burma to report on the situation to the eighth session of the Assembly.” Argen- 
tina then withdrew its draft and, together with Chile, introduced an amend- 
ment to the Mexican draft, which, in its revised form, called for insertion. of a 
provision that the Assembly should recommend that negotiations then in prog- 
ress through the good offices of certain Member states ‘should be pursued in 
order to effect the immediate disarmament and withdrawal of the forces or 
their disarmament and internment. Also at the 612th meeting Lebanon intro- 
duced amendments to the revised Mexican draft resolution the principal effect 
of which was to condemn the presence of the forces in Burma, as well as their 
hostile acts, and to urge all states to refrain from furnishing assistance which 
would enable them not only to continue their hostile acts but to remain in the 
territory.“ After adoption by a vote of 42 to 11 with 7 abstentions, of an 
Iranian proposal that the Mexican draft be given priority in voting,” the com- 
mittee voted on the Mexican draft resolution and the Lebanese and Argentine- 
Chilean amendments paragraph by paragraph. All of these being adopted, 
the amended Mexican draft resolution as a whole was adopted by 58 votes to 
none with 2 abstentions (Burma and China).* The Chinese representative 
(Tsiang) informed the committee that concerning the possibility of with- 
drawal of the troops from Burma, he was authorized by his government to say 
that “we will give the United Nations our utmost cooperation in achieving 
that objective”. On April 23 in plenary session, the Assembly adopted the 
resolution by a vote of 59 to none with 1 abstention (China).” 


*™Document A/C.1/L.43, April 20, 1953. 78 Document A/2391, April 22, 1953, p. 4. 
“Document A/C.1/L.44/Rev.2, April 21, 24 [bid. 

1953. 2° General Assembly, Official Records (7th ses- 
* Document A/C.1/L.46, April 22, 1953. sion), p. 718. 








ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The fifteenth session of the Economic and Social Council met at United 


Nations headquarters in New York from March 31 to April 28, 1953. Mr, | 


Raymond Scheyven (Belgium) was elected President, Mr. Rodolfo Munoz 
(Argentina) first vice-president and Mr. Henryk Birecki (Poland) second vice. 
president.’ After a proposal by the United States that discussion of a Soviet 
motion to seat the representative of the Central Government of the People’s 
Republic of China be adjourned for the duration of the session had been 
adopted by a vote of 14 to 4, the Council turned to consideration of an agenda 
of some 29 items.” 


Economic Matters 


World Economic Situation: The basis for the discussion of the world eco- 
nomic situation by the Council was a series of reports prepared by the Secre- 
tariat (World Economic Report, 1951-1952; Review of Economic Conditions 
in the Middle East, 1951-1952; Report on the Economic Conditions of the 
Indigenous Populations of Tropical Africa; and a Review of International 
Commodity Problems, 1952).’ In addition the Council had the three reports 
from the regional commissions — the Economic Commission for Europe," the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East’ and the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin Americg.° 

The Secretariat’s reports emphasized three important developments: 1) pro- 
duction in North America and western Europe during the whole period from 
1950 to 1952 increased in real value more than the corresponding increase in 
the value of arms production alone as the result of increased industrial capae- 
ity, increases in productivity and higher levels of employment; 2) inflationary 
pressures had in general been successfully combatted by a variety of gover- 
mental devices in different countries, although in certain areas — notably South 
America — population growth in excess of corresponding increases in food 
production, inflation or the danger of inflation continued, due in part to the 
continuing fluctuation of the prices of primary products in the world market; 
and 3) the problems of the maintenance of economic stability in the face of a 
gradual diminution of the rate of increased industrial production (from eight 
or nine percent in 1950 to two percent in 1952), the continuing balance of 
payments disequilibrium and the slow rate of economic development of under. 
developed countries continued as unresolved dangers which might change the 
world economic situation for the worse.’ 


1 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- *Document E/ECE/157. 
ords (15th session), p. 2-3. *» Document E/CN.11/362. 
* Ibid., p. 1. * Document E/CN.12/291. 
3 These reports appear as United Nations 7 United Nations Publication Number 1955. 


Publication Number 1953.11.C.2; 1953.11.C.1; — I1.C.2, p. 6-14. 
Document E/2377 and E/2354, respectively. 
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Discussion in the Council sessions followed lines which had previously been 
emphasized in earlier annual discussions of this agenda item,” with the United 
States and western European countries devoting most of their comments to 
the problems of dollar imbalance and trade, the underdeveloped countries em- 

izing the necessity of ensuring both greater capital investment and greater 
stability in the prices of primary products, and the Soviet Union and its adher- 
ents criticizing the reports as inadequate and the analyses as faulty in that they 
did not assess properly the part played by war preparation in the capitalist 
countries. The general tapering off of the industrial boom and the concern that 
this might indicate deflationary trends led to some variation in previous com- 
ments. The French representative (Boris), for example, emphasized that the 
dollar shortage could only be resolved if trade with the United States was not 
impeded by excessive tariffs or protectionist practices, if European products 
replaced some of the United States exports in the raw material producing coun- 
tries and if there developed a situation in which normal East-West trade could 
be resumed.” Mr. Van Laeys (Belgium), while indicating concern that some 
signs of recession were appearing in some countries, agreed in general with 
Mr. Boris but laid emphasis upon the necessity to develop a triangular move- 
ment of investment and trade which would enable the western European 
countries to transform their own industry at the same time they were assisting 
the development of less developed countries. He also emphasized the im- 
portance of enlarging the European market through economic integration.” Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom) believed that there would be no great diffi- 
culty in the slowing down of industrial expansion if, in fact, this turned out to 
be a transitional period of adjustment to the boom. He did feel, however, that 
a steady expansion of output and trade and of the international flow of capital 
could not easily take place in a setting of balance of payments crises and urged 
the United States to adopt policies designed to increase the effective demand 
for imports.” 

The less developed countries, on the other hand, were less confident that the 
world economic situation had improved than were the industrial nations. The 
Cuban representative (Portuondo) was concerned at the fluctuations in the 
price of sugar; Mr. Lanza (Uruguay), in stressing a theme which was to be 
reiterated by a number of representatives, claimed that the gap between pri- 
mary and industrial producers was growing rather than diminishing, pointing 
out that food production since the war had increased 10 percent and industrial 
production had increased 75 percent while the population had increased 15 
percent and these views were shared by Mr. Romulo (Philippines) who pointed 
to the violent fluctuation of exports of copra, copra oil and manila hemp, and 
Mr. el Tanamli (Egypt) who indicated deep concern about the fluctuations in 
cotton prices.” 


*See International Organization, V1, p. 590— # Ibid., p. 100. 
503, 4 Ibid., p. 105. 

*Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 2 Ibid., p. 113-114, 117-118, 135-136, and 
ords (15th session), p. 98. 141-1438, respectively. 
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At the conclusion of the general debate, the Council approved by a vote of 
9 to 0 with 9 abstentions a joint resolution proposed by Argentina, Uruguay 
and Venezuela requesting the Secretary-General to include in future report 
index numbers on marine freight rates.” 


Annual Report of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: The 
Council considered the Annual Report of ECAFE™ which included a summary 
of the ninth session of the commission, which met in Bandung, Indonesia, from 
February 6 to February 14, 1953, with Dr. Sumitro Djojohadikusumo of Indo 
nesia as chairman and Mr. P. Abelin of France as vice-chairman. The com. 
mission, in discussing the economic situation in the area, had expressed concem 
at the fall in commodity prices and had indicated substantial interest in the 
establishment of an international finance corporation. The commission had, 
in addition, approved the reports of its inland transport committee, enlarging 
its frame of reference to cover coastal shipping; approved a report from the 
committee on industry and trade, requesting that particular attention be paid 
by a working party of that committee to fiscal and financial matters relating to 
economic development (particularly tax policies) and urging that the executive 
secretary examine the possibilities of establishing an institute of management 
in the region; and discussed flood control and water resources development 
the report of a second regional conference of statisticians, and the work 
done in the region by the Technical Assistance Board and TAA.” Major dis 
cussion centered around two proposals by the representative of Cambodia 
(Voeunsai) the first of which proposed an alteration of the rules of procedure 
to permit items suggested by associate members to appear on the provisional 
agenda (opposed by the Soviet Union but approved by a vote of 10 to 1 with 
2 abstentions), and the second of which suggested that associate members of 
the commission who had applied for membership in the United Nations and 
had received “a number of votes which the Economic and Social Council con- 
siders sufficient shall thereon be admitted as a member of the Commission”. 
An amended Pakistan draft resolution was approved by a vote of 10 to 1 with 
2 abstentions which translated the Cambodian proposal into a recommende- 
tion that ECOSOC take early cognizance of the views of the commission and 
admit to membership the associate members “who are responsible for their own 
international relations and who apply to the Commission for such member 
shi aed 

Although the Council voted 16 to 0 with 2 abstentions to take note of the 
report of ECAFE,” considerable controversy arose over a joint United States 
French draft resolution to grant Cambodia, Ceylon, Japan, the Republic d 
Korea, Laos, Nepal and Viet Nam full membership in ECAFE. Strongly op 
posed by the Soviet and Polish representatives (Arutiunian and Birecki), the 
resolution was also criticized by other members as raising problems of both 


13 Tbid., p. 168. 18 Tbid., p. 18. 
44 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 17 Ibid. 

ords (15th session), Supplement No. 6. %8 Economic and Social Council, Official Ree 
15 Ibid., p. 16-18. ords (15th session), p. 179. 
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consistency and constitutional competence. The Indian representative (Yawar 
Jung) pointed out that, at the previous session, the Council had invoked Arti- 
cle 69 of the Charter and decided in the case of the Economic Commission for 
Europe, that only a Member of the United Nations could accede to full mem- 
bership in a regional economic commission. He therefore preferred to adjourn 
discussion of the resolution.” This position was supported by the Egyptian 
delegate (el Tanamli) and the Argentine representative (Munoz) and, by a 
vote of 9 to 8 with 1 abstention, the Council agreed to postpone final decision 
until its next session.” 


Report of the International Monetary Fund: By a vote of 16 to 0 with 2 
abstentions, the Council took note of the report of the International Monetary 
Fund.” Comment on the report was not extensive, although general support 
was given the oral statements of the Managing Director of the Fund (Rooth) 
that procedures were being worked out to facilitate greater use of the Fund’s 
resources by its members. The Swedish representative (Westerlind) expressed 
doubts that the Fund’s resources were adequate to do more than provide a 
partial solution to international monetary disequilibrium and urged that the 
Fund pay more attention to assisting in the development of convertibility of 
currencies, in this connection emphasizing the importance of Fund support 
for and assistance to the European Payments Union.” 


Report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: By 
a vote of 16 to 0 with 2 abstentions, the Council took note of the report of the 
International Bank.” Although the representatives of the United States (Wads- 
worth), United Kingdom (Jebb) and France (Boris) expressed general ap- 
proval of the work of the Bank — pointing out, inter alia, that total loans of 
$1,600 million probably represented capital investment of more than $3,000 
million and that, in a period when the rate of industrial production was dimin- 
ishing it was wise to safeguard the loans made — some criticism of the con- 
tinued caution of the Bank was voiced. The Belgian representative (De 
Kinder), for example, pointing out that the only way to remove the dollar 
gap was to increase exports from the rest of the world to the United States and 
to reduce imports from the United States, felt that the Bank’s operations in 
many cases had actually encouraged United States exports to the underdevel- 
oped countries, thus aggravating the disequilibrium in international trade.* 
The Yugoslav representative (Mates) thought that a profit of nearly $100 
million in seven years of operation justified a decrease in its interest rates, 
nearly twice as high as the average interest rate for securities in the United 
States. Mr. Jung (India) while approving the report in general, pointed out 
that of the $1,600 million in loans, only $200 million had gone to Asia and 
the Middle East. He also looked forward to the Bank’s recommendations on 
the proposed international finance corporation.” 


® Ibid., p. 181. % Ibid., p. 82. 
® Ibid., p. 184. 4 Ibid., p. 75. 
* Ibid., p. 69. * Ibid., p. 77. 
® Ibid., p. 63. 
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Expanded Program of Technical Assistance: The Council considered two re- 
ports submitted to it by the Technical Assistance Committee, which had met 
trom March 23 to April 2 under the chairmanship of Mr. Philippe de Seynes 
(France).* The only specific proposal before the Council, the members of 
which generally approved the work of the committee, consisted of a draft reso- 
lution revising the formula for determining the local costs to be borne by gov- 
ernments in technical assistance programs. The new method suggested was 
designed to standardize, as between experts assigned by the United Nations 
itself and by the various specialized agencies, both the rate of per diem and 
travel allowance and the method of payment. The draft was approved by a 
vote of 16 to 0 with 2 abstentions.” 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries: Integrated Economic 
Development: The Council had before it, pursuant to a request made at the 
14th session, a report by the Secretary-General, in the form of a working paper, 
on the question of integrated economic development.* The paper, which 
reviewed the various resolutions on the subject passed by the General Assem- 
bly and ECOSOC, outlined some of the problems faced in the transition from 
a subsistence to an exchange economy. Pointing out that it was necessary to 
develop the subsistence factor from within — by, for example, systematically 
increasing diversification within the subsistence community by establishing 
enterprises based largely upon the utilization of local labor, raw materials and 
capital and designed to cater to the requirements of the local market — the 
report discussed some of the special problems connected with the development 
of small-scale industry and the role of governmental assistance in the process. 
The report also explored briefly the role and function of the development cor- 


poration in assisting economic development, coming to the conclusion that, | 
although it was a pioneering instrument, additional research was required | 
before final answers could be made to its real importance in the field. The | 


Council also had available, but did not discuss, a secretariat study which out- 


lined in some detail the relationship between subsistence and exchange activi- | 


ties in tropical Africa.” 

Discussion in ECOSOC centered around a draft resolution jointly submitted 
by Argentina, Cuba, Egypt, India, the Philippines, Uruguay and Yugoslavia 
which sought to establish a group of not more than eight experts to work out 
a basis for a program of rapid industrialization of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The draft, however, was criticized by some members as both calling 
for studies of “limited interest” (Armengaud, France),” of “doubtful useful- 
ness” in the presence of already voluminous studies (Wadsworth, United 
States), and lacking in realism since it was “a mistake to believe that a re- 


2% Documents E/2394 and E/2395. See also % Document E/2384. 
E/2414, the report of the Secretary-General on 2° Document E/2377. 
the program of technical assistance, and * Economic and Social Council, Official Ree- 
E/2415, a report by the Secretary-General on ords (15th session), p. 151. 
technical assistance in public administration. 1 Tbid. 
21 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- ; 
ords (15th session), p. 95. 
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sounding international resolution could provide a panacea for all aspects of 
economic development in every underdeveloped country” (Tange, Australia)” 
particularly as it still remained true that action by national governments played 
a larger role than action by international agencies. What was needed, Mr. 
Tange suggested, were additional detailed studies by the secretariat which 
would be of assistance to governments. 

After rejecting, by a vote of 11 to 5 with 2 abstentions, a United States 
amendment which omitted specific reference to additional secretariat studies 
on rapid industrialization, the Council approved unanimously an amended 
draft resolution submitted by the original sponsors which requested the Secre- 
tary-General 1) to submit, not later than the 18th session, a study on the 
processes and problems of industrialization which may assist the underdevel- 
oped countries in preparing practical programs of rapid industrialization, in- 
cluding reference to economic, fiscal, technical and organizational problems 
involved; 2) to prepare for the 17th session a bibliography of studies under- 
taken by the United Nations and specialized agencies; 3) to prepare a bibliog- 
raphy of important books and documents otherwise published on the subject; 
and 4) in the light of these to submit a list of subjects which had not been 
dealt with so that the program of studies might be completed. He was also 
requested to furnish further details of the functioning of development corpora- 
tions in countries where they existed.” 


International Action for Conservation and Utilization of Non-Agricultural 
Resources: After a brief discussion of the report of the Secretary-General on 
this subject,” in which criticism that conferences on this subject had not moved 
forward rapidly enough had been answered by the representative of the Secre- 
tary-General stating that budgetary limitations were stringent in this field, an 
Argentine resolution approving the report and urging continued action was 
approved unanimously.” 


Report of the Transport and Communications Commission: The Council re- 
ferred to its economic committee the report of the sixth session of the Trans- 
port and Communications Commission which met in New York from February 
2 to 11, 1953." The commission had submitted a series of resolutions for 
approval by ECOSOC, including resolutions which: 1) authorized the Secre- 
tary-General to invite the designation of experts to correlate studies and make 
suggestions on the problem of the pollution of sea water for transmission to the 
International Maritime Consultative Organization when it began its activities 
provided that three governments were interested and that the activities could be 
financed from the regular United Nations budget; 2) invited further affirmative 
action by governments on the ratification of the convention establishing IMCO; 
8) instructed the Secretary-General to open the protocol on a uniform system 


® Ibid., p. 156. *% Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 

* Ibid., p. 164. See also Document E/L.503. ords (15th session), p. 116. 

* Document E/2367. % Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
ords (15th session), Supplement No. 4. 
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of road signs and signals for signature until December 31, 1954; 4) instructed 
the Secretary-General to circulate the report of the committee of experts on 
licensing motor vehicle drivers to Member states and the World Health Organi- 
zation, requesting their comments on a proposed amendment calling for the 
issuance of a permit to drivers after certain tests and to disabled drivers under 
certain restrictions; 5) instructed the Secretary-General to convene in 1954 a 
governmental conference to conclude two conventions — one for the temporary 
importation of private road motor vehicles and the other for tourism; 6) re- 
quested a conference of nine qualified experts from countries substantially 
interested in the international transport of dangerous goods to a) recommend 
groupings and classifications of dangerous goods, and b) recommend marks or 
labels and the simplest possible requirements for shipping papers; 7) referred 
to GATT and the International Monetary Fund for comment a report to the 
commission on the subject of discrimination in transport insurance; and 8) 
approved a program of study for the commission. 

The economic committee of ECOSOC reported the draft resolutions substan- 
tially as transmitted by the Transport and Communications Commission except 
for the removal of the specific time during which the protocol on a uniform 
system of road signs and signals should be open, removal of a clause prevent- 
ing signature with reservations, and the substitution of a sub-paragraph in- 
structing the Secretary-General to continue consultations on this subject and 
to report at the 17th session.” These drafts were approved by ECOSOC by 
votes ranging from 13 to 0 with 5 abstentions to 16 to 0 with 2 abstentions.* 


Report of the Statistical Commission: The Council approved, by a series of 
votes of 16 to 0 with 2 abstentions, the four draft resolutions submitted to it 
by the Statistical Commission as the result of its seventh session.” The four 
draft resolutions dealt with a) the use of “transaction value” in reporting ex- 
ternal trade statistics, b) the desirability of conformity by governments in re- 
ports on basic industrial statistics, c) recommendations that governments adopt 
in so far as possible the methods of reporting vital statistics incorporated in a 
set of Principles for a Vital Statistics System approved by the commission, and 
d) hopes that governments would report migration statistics.” 


Social Matters 


Slavery: Report by the Secretary-General under Council Resolution 
388(XIII): The Secretary-General submitted to the Council a document” con- 
taining a series of 16 questions relating to further action on slavery, the slave 
trade and other forms of servitude. The report, based on an analysis of the 
report of the ad hoc Committee on Slavery,” raised questions as to whether 


37 Document E/2402. “ Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
38 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- rds (15th session), p. 185. 

ords (15th session), p. 95-96, 103. “1 Document E/2407. 
%° For summary of this session, see Interna- “ Document E/1988. 


tional Organization, VII, p. 261. 
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the definitions in the International Slavery Convention of 1926 were adequate, 
whether and by what procedure they should be supplemented, the nature of 
and the assignment of responsibility for any continued supervision or interpre- 
tation of data which might be available on slavery and similar problems. After 
consideration the Social Committee of ECOSOC reported a draft resolution® 
which was adopted by a vote of 16 to 0 with 2 abstentions“ by which the 
Council recommended 1) that the General Assembly invite states party to the 
1926 convention to agree to transfer to the United Nations functions assigned 
in that document to the League of Nations; 2) that states adhere to the 1926 
convention in respect of their territories, non-self-governing territories and 
trust territories; and 3) that the Secetary-General consult Members and non- 
members of the United Nations as to the desirability of a supplementary 
convention and its possible contents, inviting specialized agencies to submit 
comments and suggestions and specialized agencies and non-governmental or- 
ganizations to collect and transmit all material available on the problem. A 
further report was to be submitted at the first meeting of ECOSOC in 1954. 


Allegations Regarding the Infringement of Trade Union Rights: The Council 
had before it a number of charges that various Members and non-members of 
the United Nations had been guilty of violating trade union rights. Discussion 
in the Council centered largely around the question of the procedure to be 
followed and focused on a joint Swedish-United Kingdom draft resolution 
which proposed that the Council not discuss the substance of the charge in 
advance of consideration — in the case of members of the International Labor 
Organization — of the charge by the governing board of ILO and, in the case 
of non-members, of a reply from the government charged. The joint draft 
resolution sought to establish procedure by which the Secretary-General would 
automatically deal with charges according to the proposed procedure.“ Both 
the Soviet and Polish representatives (Korneev and Birecki) joined with the 
representative of the World Federation of Trade Unions (Miss Kahn) in 
charging that the proposed procedure was simply an evasion of responsibility 
by the Council in the face of growing evidence of violation of trade union 
rights. Miss Sender (International Confederation of Free Trade Unions) also 
complained that Council action had not been completely satisfactory. She 
pointed out that still pending were charges against Argentina, Venezuela, 
British Honduras and the Soviet Union. In order to avoid the discussion of 
politically motivated charges, Miss Sender proposed, on behalf of ICFTU, that 
the Council a) establish criteria with regard to the content of the allegations, 
and b) set up a committee which would determine cases worthy of being heard 
by the Council, recommending suitable measures designed to protect the rights 
which were involved.“ 

The Council ultimately passed, by varying votes, a five-part resolution.“ 


* Document E/2407. * Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
“Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- ords (15th session), p. 42. 
ords (15th session), p. 186. * Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 18. 


* Document E/L.484. 
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Part A accepted the Swedish—United Kingdom draft proposal and agreed to 
have the Secretary-General refer to the governing body of ILO allegations con- 
cerning ILO members for possible reference to the Fact-Finding and Concilia- 
tion Commission on Freedom of Association. Part B invited the USSR to reply 
to allegations made against it by the ICFTU. Part C, noting that neither Spain 
nor Roumania had replied to earlier requests, invited both again to cooperate 
and to submit comments on the allegations against them. Part D dismissed 
as without merit, on the basis of observations of the Allied Military Govern- 
ment of Trieste, charges of violations of trade union rights by that body. Part 
E requested the Secretary-General to bring to the attention of the competent 
authorities in the Saar additional allegations which had been received. Part A 
was adopted 13 to 3 with 1 abstention; Part B, 13 to 2 with 2 abstentions; 
Part C, 13 to 4; Part D, 10 to 3 with 4 abstentions; and Part E, 14 to 2 with 
1 abstention.“ 


Report of the Population Commission: The Council approved by varying 
votes five draft resolutions submitted to it by the 7th session of the Population 
Commission.” The first resolution welcomed the decision of the commission 
to concentrate on three major lines of work: studies in the interrelationships of 
demography, economic and social factors; analysis of future population trends; 
and studies of migration, both international and internal. The second drew 
the attention of Member states to the importance of collecting information 
which would bear on these three problems. The third invited governments 
to prepare analytical studies on the demographic topics of foremost importance 
to economic and social development and asked the Secretary-General to pro- 
vide such technical assistance as he could. The fourth emphasized the im- 
portance of the compilation of adequate statistics on internal migration, and 
the fifth authorized the holding of the next session of the commission at either 
Rome or Geneva.” 


Question of the Admission of the representative of the WIDF for Participa- 
tion in the Commission on the Status of Women: This item, which was placed 
on the agenda by request of the Polish delegate (Birecki) arose from a resolu- 
tion submitted by the Commission on the Status of Women which regretted 
the denial of a visa by the United States to Mrs. Margarette Rae Luckock of 
Canada, a representative of the Women’s International Democratic Federation 
who wished to attend the commission’s sessions and, after referring to Head- 
quarters Agreement, called the attention of the Council to the “abnormal situa- 
tion”. The Council discussed this item along with that of Jan Dessau, of 
France, who had been unable to secure a visa to attend ECOSOC meetings 
as a representative of the WFTU.” 

The action of the United States was sharply criticized by representatives of 


8 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- %® Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 
ords (15th session), p. 52. ords (15th session), Supplement No. 1, p. 17. 
® Ibid., p. 82. For summary of 7th session 1 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 


of the Population Commission, see International ords (15th session), p. 13. 
Organization, VII, p. 259. 
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Poland, the Soviet Union, France, India, Belgium, Yugoslavia and Austra- 
lia, particularly after the receipt of an opinion by the legal department of the 
secretariat indicating disagreement with the opinion voiced by Mr. Wadsworth 
(United States) that the visas had been withheld in order to safeguard Ameri- 
can security under a reservation in section 6 of Public Law 357 of the 80th 
Congress which authorized the Headquarters Agreement.” Mr. Wadsworth 
proposed that Section 21 of the Headquarters Agreement be invoked to adjust 
the differences of opinion between his government and the United Nations and, 
in the absence of agreement at the end of the session, the Council decided to 
include on the agenda of its next session an item entitled “Report of the Secre- 
tary-General on the results of negotiation with the Government of the United 
States with regard to accesss to UN Headquarters of representatives of non- 
governmental organizations with consultative status”. 


Other Matters 


Other matters dealt with by the Council included: 1) including Afghanistan 
as a member of ECAFE;“ 2) recommending that Member states continue to 
accept the principles of Chapter VI of the Havana Charter as a general guide 
in inter-governmental consultation with respect to commodity problems and 
that membership of the Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International 
Commodity Agreements be increased to four;“ 3) giving the rapporteur on 
freedom of information the same facilities for examining communications deal- 
ing with this topic as had been held by the sub-commission;” 4) deferring a 
decision to set up a United Nations Narcotics Laboratory;* 5) requesting addi- 
tional cooperation from states on international cartographic work;” and 6) 
approving a list of organizations applying for consultative status in category B.” 
In addition, the Council decided to invite Libya, Nepal, Republic of Korea 
and Spain to the United Nations Opium Conference, and Italy to accede to the 
Declaration of Death of Missing Persons.” Belgium, China, France, United 
Kingdom, United States, USSR and Venezuela were elected to membership on 
the Committee of Non-Governmental Organizations and the Council rejected 
a proposal to ask the General Assembly to give a favorable answer to a request 
to adopt Russian as a working language. 


Sixteenth Session 


The 16th session of ECOSOC was scheduled to open in Geneva on June 30, 
1953. It had before it a series of reports as follows: 


Ad Hoc Committee on Restrictive Business Practices: The Committee on 
Restrictive Business Practices, established by the 13th session of ECOSOC pre- 


"See ibid., p. 37, 84, and Document 55 Tbid., p. 18. 


E/2397. % Thid., p. 22. | 
8 Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 5 Tbid., p. 21. 
ords (15th session), p. 179. 58 Tbid., p. 21. 


* Ibid., Supplement No. 1, p. 2. ® Ibid. 
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sented its first report to the Council. Members of the Committee consisted of 
representatives of Belgium, Canada, France, India, Mexico, Pakistan, Sweden, 
United Kingdom, United States and Uruguay. Mr. Ingvar Svennilson 
(Sweden) served as chairman and Mr. Juan Felipe Yriart (Uruguay) served 
as vice-chairman. The Committee held 77 plenary meetings spread over four 
different sessions none of which were open to the public.” 

The committee, which was charged particularly with an examination of 
Chapter V of the Havana Charter, submitted a) a series of suggestions for 
clarifying or amending various portions of Chapter V and b) draft articles of 
a proposed international organization to govern international cooperation in 
the field of restrictive business practices. In addition, a supplement to the 
committee’s report presented an analysis of governmental measures relating 
to restrictive business practices covering both the types of such practices, 
their extent, the legal origins of governmental measures and types of legislative 
action covering surveillance, adoption, prevention and contro] and emergency 
action about restrictive business practices. The survey concluded with an 
analysis, in the form of case studies, of types of business activity held illegal. 


Annual Report of the Economic Commission for Europe: The annual report 
of ECE, covering the work of the Commission from March 1952 to the end 
of its eighth session on March 18, 1953, requested ECOSOC to take note of 
its activities and the views expressed in its discussions." After reviewing 
ECE’s relations with specialized agencies, inter-governmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations, and cooperation with ECAFE and ECLA, the report 
outlined the work of ECE’s subsidiary bodies — the committees on coal, agri- 
culture, electric power, industry and materials, inland transport, manpower, 
steel, timber and development of trade. Five specific resolutions had been 
approved. The first invited the executive secretary in cooperation with FAO, 
to prepare a statement of the problems involved and solutions possible with 
regard to adjustments in the policies of European countries on agricultural pro- 
duction and trade therein which might improve the European economy. The 
second called on the coal committee to give special attention to the formula- 
tion of practical recommendations to make Europe self-sufficient in solid fuel. 
The third invited the Secretary-General to convene a consultation of trade ex- 
perts. The fourth called for special studies from the secretariat on the possi- 
bilities of economic development of the less-developed countries of southern 
Europe and the fifth approved a program of work for the secretariat in the 
light of the other decisions.” 


International Children’s Emergency Fund: In view of the decision of the 
General Assembly to discuss the future of UNICEF in 1953, and because the 
subject was also included on the agenda of the ninth session of the Social 
Commission and the 16th session of the Council, the Executive Board of 


® Economic and Social Council, Official Rec- 1 Ibid., Supplement No. 9. 
ords (16th session), Supplements No. 11 and ® Tbid., p. 21. 
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UNICEF decided to prepare both a general review and a special report of 
the work of that organization.” 


Social Commission: The ninth session of the Social Commission was held at 
headquarters from May 4 to 20, 1953. Mr. R. B. Curry (Canada) was elected 
chairman, Mrs. A. Arayanayakam (India) first vice-chairman, Mr. J. Nosek 
(Czechoslovakia) second vice-chairman and Mr. K. Salvesen (Norway) rap- 
porteur. After consideration of a five point agenda, the commission formulated 
two draft resolutions for consideration by ECOSOC.“ The first of these dealt 
with UNICEF. After referring to the disproportion between the magnitude of 
the social tasks to be done and the available resources, the role that UNICEF 
had played in the program for the protection of children, the urgent need for 
continuing its work in underdeveloped areas, and the fact that the number of 
governments making contributions had steadily increased since 1950, the draft 
resolution proposed that ECOSOC recommend that the General Assembly re- 
affirm the pertinent provisions of the resolution establishing UNICEF without 
reference to time limits. The second resolution dealt with the request of 
ECOSOC that the Social Commission prepare a practical program of action 
in the social field. The commission suggested that ECOSOC adopt a resolu- 
tion pointing out to the General Assembly a) that progress had already been 
made through national, bilateral and international action in dealing with ignor- 
ance, poverty and disease; b) that it agreed with views expressed that there 
was need for further concentration of effort, improvement of methods and addi- 
tional resources; and c) that the Secretary-General might apply in matters of 
assistance to governments a series of stated principles for the selection of proj- 
ects designed to make the projects part of an integrated socio-economic pro- 
gram of study, training, development and demonstration; and recommending 
approval of an annex setting forth the essential elements of a program of prac- 
tical action. The annex listed general considerations, scope and concentration 
in the social program and the techniques to be adapted to its implementation. 


Commission on the Status of Women: The seventh session of the Commission 
on the Status of Women met at United Nations Headquarters from March 16 
to April 3, 1953. Miss Minerva Bernardino (Dominican Republic), Miss Elisa- 
beth Ribbius Peletier (Netherlands), Mrs. Faina Novikova (Byelorussian SSR) 
served as chairman, and first and second vice-chairmen, respectively.” 

After hearing from a representative of the International Law Commission 
that the commission had not considered it possible to study the question of the 
nationality of married women except as part of the general subject of nation- 
ality, and in view of its heavy agenda was unlikely to reach that subject in the 
near future, the commission proposed in a draft resolution for consideration by 
ECOSOC that that organ request the Secretary-General to circulate to mem- 
bers for their comments the text of a draft convention on nationality of married 


® Ibid., Supplement No. 6, Report of the Ex-  Ibid., Supplement No. 7, p. 19. 
ecutive Board; ibid., Supplement 6A, A Special *% Ibid., Supplement No. 2. 
Report of the Executive Board. 
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persons and make available the replies for consideration by the commission | 
at its eighth session. In addition, the commission transmitted several additional 
draft resolutions to ECOSOC. The first asked ECOSOC to transmit to the 
Commission on Human Rights a request that it include in the covenant on 
human rights article 16 from the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The 
second drew attention to the fact that the legal systems of many countries sub- | 
ordinate the status of the wife in private law and recommended that gover. 
ments be asked to take all possible measures to ensure to the wife full legal 
capacity to engage in work, to acquire, administer, enjoy and dispose of prop- 
erty. The third called for a recommendation by the General Assembly inviting 
ratification of the Convention on the Political Rights of Women by states which 
had not yet done so and requested a report by parties to the convention ev 
two years as to what steps had been taken for implementation. The third sug- 
gested reports on the development of political rights in non-self-governing 
and trust territories from the Assembly and the Trusteeship Council. The 
remaining resolutions called for the usual resolutions pertaining to the improve. 
ment of educational opportunities, equal pay for equal work, and further 
participation and consideration of the needs of women in the technical assist- 
ance programs. 

Economic Commission for Latin America: The report of ECLA, covering the 
work of the commission from February 1952 to the end of the fifth session on 
April 25, 1953, submitted a comprehensive report on its activities including a 
series of 29 separate resolutions adopted during the session itself. These dealt 
with a variety of subjects from the promotion of tourism to the economic inte- 
gration of Central America.” 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs: The eighth session of the commission was 
held in New York from March 30 to April 24, 1953 with Dr. O. Rabasa (Mex- 
ico), C. Vaille (France) and D. Nikolic (Yugoslavia) serving as chairman, | 
vice-chairman and rapporteur, respectively. The commission recommended 
to ECOSOC a series of draft resolutions. One repeated a former invitation to 
countries in which opium smoking was still practiced to suppress the evil as 
speedily as possible. Another requested a full scale program of cooperation 
with the World Health Organization, with governments and with the secre- 
tariat to secure more information about the therapeutic properties of synthetic 
drugs and the regulations concerning their manufacture, distribution and con- 
trol as well as their addictive qualities, if any. The third suggested that the 
United Nations and the Universal Postal Union might profitably cooperate 
by securing from the latter specialized agency semi-annual reports of seizures 
of narcotics shipped by post.” 

Fiscal Commission: The fourth session of the Fiscal Commission was held 


at United Nations Headquarters from April 27 to May 8, 1953 with the follow- 
ing elected as officers: Mr. J. Certeux (France), chairman; Mr. J. Rybar 


% Ibid., Supplement No. 3. *' Ibid., Supplement No. 4. 
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(Czechoslovakia), first vice-chairman; Mr. A. Qadir (Pakistan), second vice- 
chairman; and Mr. A. K. Eaton (Canada), rapporteur. Among the resolutions 
submitted to ECOSOC was one which reaffirmed the principle that the coun- 
try in which income arises has an undoubted right to tax that income and rec- 
ommended that highly developed countries give sympathetic consideration to 
the feasibility of taxing such income only or primarily in the country in which 
the income was produced; a second recommended that the publication of quan- 
titative data on public finance be continued and accelerated.“ 


Commission on Human Rights: The Commission on Human Rights held its 
ninth session in Geneva, Switzerland, from April 7 to May 30, 1953. Mr. 
Mahmoud Azmi (Egypt) was elected chairman; Mr. Rene Cassin (France) 
first vice-chairman; Mr. Italo Perotti (Uruguay) second vice-chairman; and 
Mr. G. Kaeckenbeeck (Netherlands), rapporteur.” An extensive series of 
draft resolutions for consideration by ECOSOC was approved. The first, in 
transmitting the names of twelve persons elected to serve as new members of 
the Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities, suggested that ECOSOC decide that the subcommission should 
meet annually and that its next session be held in January 1954. The second 
recommended that governments review their national legislation and adminis- 
trative practices with a view to abolishing all measures of discrimination in 
countries and territories under their jurisdiction. The third adverted to the 
un-coordinated efforts of non-governmental organizations in the field of human 
rights and requested the Secretary-General to consult about the possibilities of 
a conference of NGO’s devoted to seeing whether there could be an exchange 
of views on the most effective method of combating discrimination, coordina- 
tion of efforts and the possibility of establishing common objectives and pro- 
grams. The fourth dealt with the protection of persons born out of wedlock, 
suggesting in particular that the Social Commission might prepare recommen- 
dations with a view to eliminating disclosure of illegitimacy in extracts from 
official documents delivered to third parties. Another again brought the atten- 
tion of governments to the desirability of the ratification of the genocide con- 
vention. 


* Ibid., Supplement No. 5. ® Document E/2447. 
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Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in West Africa, 1952 


Upon its return in December 1952 to United Nations headquarters, the 
Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in West Africa, 1952, prepared its report 
to the Trusteeship Council. Departing fom New York on August 18, 1952 
the mission travelled through Togoland under United Kingdom administration, 
Togoland under French administration, the Cameroons under French adminis. 
tration, and the Cameroons under United Kingdom administration, and re. 
turned to New York on December 5, after visits to London and Paris. The 
mission, arrangements for which had been decided upon at the tenth session 
of the Trusteeship Council in March 1952, divided its report into five self- 
contained parts, one on each of the four trust territories visited and one on 
procedures of visiting missions." At meetings of the mission on March 4 and 5, 
1953, these five reports were approved unanimously and submitted to the 
Council in accordance with the mission’s terms of reference. These reports 
were to be considered by the Trusteeship Council at its twelfth session, sched. 
uled to begin on June 16, 1953. 

The report on Togoland under United Kingdom administration described 
the recent development at Ho, the principal town in south Togoland, of the 
headquarters of a new administrative region—the Trans/Volta Togoland 
Region. With this exception “all of the major centres of administration, tech- 
nical and social services and commerce” lay on the Gold Coast side of the 
Togoland—Gold Coast frontier, the report stated. These headquarters at Ho 
would be “the base for administrative and technical services on an important 
scale” and would “no doubt bring to Ho a measure of activity and importance 
hitherto unknown to any town in the Trust Territory." The mission also 
reported that it was not able to state the exact proportion in which the trust 
territory would be represented on the new Trans/Volta Togoland Regional 
Council, which was to supersede the Southern Togoland Council as far as it 
deliberative functions were concerned and was to be the main body for discus 
sion and consultation for the region; that the main lines of political develop 
ment on Togoland also took the form of a share or partnership in the politicd 
progress of the Gold Coast; that political thought and organization among the 
northern peoples had “not yet gone far beyond the confines set by tribal allegi- 
ance and respect”; that it was impressed by the work being done at the train- 
ing school for local government staff; that all seventeen of the local council 
in the northern section, five of whose areas extended into the Gold Coast, “had 
been established in the great majority of cases without any special difficulties; 
that the prospect of further constitutional advance in the Gold Coast might 

1For information on the visiting mission’s at its eleventh session on July 22, 1952, se 


terms of reference as approved by the Council International Organization, VI, p. 618. 
2? Document T/1040, March 16, 1953, p. 13. 
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require the position of the trust territory “to be reviewed with particular care 
within a relatively short period of time”;’ and that in the north, where the peo- 
ple were “overwhelmingly illiterate, the standards of living are not much higher 
than subsistence level”.* 

Regarding Togoland under French administration, the mission reported that 
the tension existing between the Parti togolais du Progrés and the Union des 
Chefs et des Populations du Nord Togo on the one hand and the Comité de 
[Unité togolaise and the Mouvement de la Jeunesse togolaise on the other was 
very marked; that controversy over the status of chiefs was no longer acute; 
that there seemed to be a widespread demand for the progressive extension 
of the powers of the Territorial Assembly in the field of legislation; that suf- 
frage problems brought to its attention concerning the “unduly” small number 
of voters inscribed on the electoral lists, the “unsatisfactory” distribution of 
electoral cards, and the “inadequate” revision of electoral cards, including the 
right of appeal against rulings of municipal commissions were “of a serious 
nature”; and that the administering authority should further intensify the train- 
ing of Africans so as to comply with the wishes of both political groups for 
greater participation by Africans in higher positions in the administration. It 
also expressed the hope that additional steps would be taken to further educa- 
tion in Togoland with special attention being paid to the development of the 
northern regions.” 

Some of the conditions reported on the Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration were that “dynamic” constitutional developments had taken 
place in the trust territory since the visit of the first visiting mission in 1949; 
there was a growing interest in political affairs; the Cameroonian population 
was then “properly represented in the new” Nigerian legislatures; there was 
widespread apprehension as to the possible subordination of the interests of 
the Cameroons to those of Nigeria; and since its establishment in January 1947 
the Cameroons Development Corporation had expanded its activities “very 
successfully”, become “the most important element” in the territory’s economy, 
and contributed considerably to its social and educational development; the 
present system of communications was generally inadequate; top priority 
should be given for schemes of road construction and improvement; and inten- 
sive and extended efforts were needed in education if the present high percent- 
age of illiteracy were to be rapidly and progressively diminished.’ 

Reporting on French-administered Cameroons, the mission found that the 
administering authority's difficulty lay in the fact that while it was establishing 
new institutions common to all inhabitants, it had to maintain, to a certain 
extent, elements of the old institutions, which differed from one region to an- 
other, in order to avoid breaches in the extremely diversified society. The 
administration had submitted to the National Assembly a bill designed to reor- 
ganize the traditional chiefdoms by defining the role and the powers of the 


* Ibid., p. 39. * Document T/1041, March 16, 1953. 
‘ Thid., p. 63. ®° Document T/1042, March 16, 1953. 
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chiefs and their relations with the population on the one hand and with the 
administration on the other. The report stated that the establishment by 
decree in August 1952 of twelve rural commune-mixtes was “undoubtedly the 
most important recent event in the Cameroons”; the mission was favorably 
impressed by the high standard of the Territorial Assembly’s debates and hoped 
that the administering authority would take the steps necessary to see that the 
bill proposing an increase of the powers of the Territorial Assembly was ap- 
proved by the French parliament as soon as possible; the question of the uni- 
fication of the two Cameroons was not then an acute problem in French- 
administered Cameroons; and the administration was to be commended for the 
efforts it had made in the economic development of the territory.’ 

In its report on procedures of visiting missions the mission presented obser- 
vation and suggestions of general application respecting the organization and 
procedures of visiting missions in the field. The mission, which was the first 
to visit trust territories after the revision of the Trusteeship Council’s rules of 
procedure relating to petitions, received during its visit 4,235 separate com- 
munications from organizations and individuals.” Under the new rules of pro- 
cedure the mission was to decide which of the communications it received 
were intended for its own information and which were to be considered as 
petitions and forwarded to the Trusteeship Council for examination.’ Because 
the large number of communications received made it “extremely difficult” 
for the mission to examine all of them or carry out investigations on the spot, 
the mission recommended that, in preparing the itinerary of future visiting 
missions, fixed periods be set aside at regular intervals throughout the visit to 





enable the mission to review communications and other information received, | 


formulate appropriate inquiries, and carry out necessary investigations.” 


Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in the Pacific, 1953 


Reports on Nauru and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands were sub 
mitted to the Trusteeship Council in May 1953 ‘by the Visiting Mission to 
Trust Territories in the Pacific, 1953." They were to be considered by the 
Council at its twelfth session. The mission, which was decided upon and for 
which preliminary arrangements were made and the terms of reference set 
forth in November 1952 during the second part of the eleventh session of the 
Council,” left New York on February 12, 1953. It visited the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, Nauru, New Guinea, and Western Samoa before returm- 
ing to headquarters on May 14, 1953. 

The mission’s report on Nauru stated that “important changes have taken 


place in the general conditions in Nauru since the visit of the last Mission in | 


1950”." Since then, when Nauru was still recovering from the effects of World 


™ Document T/1043, March 16, 1953. ™ Documents T/1054, May 26, 1953 and 

8 Document T/1044, March 16, 1953, p. 5. 1T/1055, May 28, 1953. 

* Documents T/1030, September 1952, p. 4 See International Organization, VII, 
and T/1/Rev.3, September 1952, p. 13. p. 126. 

# Document T/1044, March 16, 1953, p. 9. 8 Document T/1054, May 26, 1953, p. 6 
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War II and much of the effort of the administration was devoted to reconstruc- 
tion, material rehabilitation of the island had been achieved “to a remarkable 
extent”."* The phosphate industry had been restored and modernized and was 
producing at above pre-war levels, the housing schemes were reaching com- 
pletion and provided permanent quarters for over 2,500 Europeans, Nauruans, 
Chinese, Gilbert and Ellice Islanders, and there were signs of general economic 
prosperity among all sections of the population. The mission felt that once 
the phosphate deposits were exhausted, estimated to be in about 65 to 70 years, 
@e Nauruans could not maintain their present standard of living, that steps 
should be taken both by the Nauruans and the administering authority to face 
this possibility realistically and in a manner that would enable Nauruans to 
make any necessary adjustment without further social complications, and that 
resettlement in some other location might be the only permanent and definite 
solution. 

Its recommendations respecting the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
were made on the basis that the geographical factor, the cultural and linguistic 
differences of the people and their ethnocentricity were the “chief problems 
in the political, social and economic adjustment of the Territory to the modern 
world”, the mission reported.” It found that despite these difficulties, a sig- 
nificant measure of political advancement had been achieved during the previ- 
ous seven years, much emphasis was given to the political education of the 
people principally through indoctrination in the schools and through discussion 
of common problems at district and inter-district conferences, and that there 
had been steady progress in the acceptance by the indigenous inhabitants of 
democratic methods of selecting their local officials. It recommended that at 
the present stage of political advancement attention should be devoted pri- 
marily to development and improvement of the regional and district organs of 
local government and that these should be granted greater legislative authority 
as their capabilities improved, until ultimately they might become fully respon- 
sible for local legislation affecting their districts; and that final action should be 
taken at the earliest opportunity to reimburse the inhabitants for Japanese 
currency surrendered during the occupation by United States armed forces and 
to settle claims for redemption of Japanese bonds and postal savings. Also, 
the mission felt that there should be an integrated long-term program of agri- 
cultural development on a scale greater than at present and that the possibility 
of creating a separate department of agriculture might be considered, and it 
hoped the administration’s plan to enlarge and improve the transportation 
facilities it provided for the territory would be implemented with the minimum 
possible delay. 


% Ibid. 1 Document T/1055, May 28, 1953, p. 10. 
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Report of the Advisory Council for Somaliland under 
Italian Administration 


A report covering its activities for the period from April 1, 1952 to March 
1953 was approved by the United Nations Advisory Council for the Trust 
Territory of Italian Somaliland at Mogadiscio on April 21, 1953." The advisory 
council reported that the number of special communications it received from 
the administering authority during the period from April 1, 1952 to March 31, 
1953 had increased, while the number of requests for advice had diminished, 
It expressed concern over this decrease, believing that its advice should have 
been sought on a number of matters which were communicated to it for infor- 
mation only; among these were the decree of the President of the Italian 
Republic defining the powers of the administrator and of the fundamental 
organs of the trusteeship administration, the ordinance establishing an appeal 
section of the Court of Assizes in the territory, the ordinance on the control of 
cotton cultivation, and the ordinance regarding private schools. The council 
agreed with the administering authority on the majority of cases transmitted 
for its advice; in other cases, when the council disagreed with the administra- 
tion, the advice was accepted; and in a few cases no action had yet been taken 
by the administration on the advice given by the council. There had been no 
instance in which the administering authority had rejected categorically advice 
requested from the council. In the great majority of cases transmitted for in- 
formation, the council agreed fully with the administration; in other cases the 
council, although in substantial agreement with the administration, proposed 
certain changes which were still pending action; and in some cases administra- 
tive measures were communicated to the advisory council only after having 
become law. In view of these conditions the council, considering it necessary 
to maintain closer contact with the administration, suggested in November 
1952 that two officials be designated for the maintenance of a permanent liai- 
son. This was agreed to by the administrator and subsequently implemented. 
Also, the council intended to approach the administering authority with a view 
to reaching agreement on which matters should be transmitted to the council 
for advice and which matters for information only, since the present practice 
was somewhat “uncertain and confusing”.” 

The greater part of the council's report was devoted to summaries of the 
administering authority's communications for information and requests for ad- 
vice, which were grouped into six sections: political, legal, economic, educa- 
tional, social, and miscellaneous. Each section was preceded by a note indicat- 
ing the most important developments during the year, and each summary of a 
request for advice was followed by a summary of the council’s reply. 


% Document T/1048, April 28, 1953. " Ibid., p. 9. 
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Judgments 


Ambatielos Case: On May 19, 1953, the Court, by a vote of 10 to 4 decided 
that the United Kingdom was “under an obligation to co-operate with Greece 
in constituting a Commission of Arbitration, in accordance with the Protocol of 
1886, as provided in the Declaration of 1926”. After reviewing the submis- 
sions of the two parties, and recalling that the Court had previously held that 
it had no jurisdiction to decide of the merits of the Ambatielos claim, the 
Court stated that the question at issue was whether the United Kingdom gov- 
emment was under an obligation to accept arbitration of the difference 
between that government and Greece concerning the validity of the claim 
presented by Greece “in so far as this claim is based on the Treaty of 1886”.’ 
The majority of the Court felt that, for the purpose of determining the obliga- 
tion of the United Kingdom, the words “claims . . . based on the provisions 
of the .. . Treaty of 1886” could not be understood as meaning claims actually 
supportable under that Treaty. The Court believed that these words could 
only mean “claims depending for support on the provisions of the Treaty of 
1886, so that the claims will eventually stand or fall according as the provisions 
of the Treaty are construed one way or another”.’ In its argument, the Greek 
government had invoked Articles I, X, XII and XV of the Treaty of 1886 and, 
relying on the most-favored-nation clause in Article X therein, invoked Article 
16 of a treaty of peace and commerce between the United Kingdom and Den- 
mark signed in 1661 as well as additional treaties between the United Kingdom 
ad third states. The Hellenic government argued that these provisions sup- 
ported their claim that the Ambatielos claim for denial of justice in British 
courts was based on the provisions of the 1886 treaty. The Court agreed that 
the difference between the parties was “the kind of difference which, according 
to the Declaration of 1926, should be submitted to arbitration”.‘ 

The dissenting opinion by Sir Arnold McNair, concurred in by Judges Basde- 
vant, Klaested and Read, argued that an affirmative answer to the question of 
_ whether an obligation to arbitrate existed could only be given if the existence 

if the obligation could be established on a basis of law. In an examination of 

the history of the Ambatielos claim, the minority of the Court came to the 
conclusion that the Hellenic government, in complaining that the executive 
and judicial authorities of the United Kingdom had not acted according to the 
tquirements of the proper administration of justice, was alleging a violation 
general international law. They did not believe that Article X of the Treaty 
o 1886, with its most-favored-nation clause, could be extended to matters 


oo 


——_— 


‘Ambatieclos case (merits: obligation to arbi- * Ibid., p. 14. 
tate), Judgment of May 19th, 1953: ICJ Re- ® Ibid., p. 18. 
ports, 1953, p. 23. For summary of the * Ibid., p. 23. 
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“other than those in respect of which it has been stipulated”. The minority 
therefore concluded that a comparison between the object of the claim and 
the provisions of the treaty showed that the claim fell “outside the scope of 
the arbitration clause in the Declaration of 1926”.° 


Application Instituting Proceedings 
Case of the Monetary Gold Removed from Rome in 1943: On May 19, 1958, 


the agent for the Italian government at the Hague (C. Caruso) filed an appli- | 


cation with the Court instituting proceedings against France, the United King. 
dom and the United States concerning 2,338.7565 kilograms of monetary gold 
removed from Rome by the Germans on September 16, 1943." The Italian 
government in its application alleged the facts to be as follows: 

Part III of the Final Act of the Paris conference on reparations, to which 
Italy adhered, provided that monetary gold found in Germany should be 
pooled for distribution as restitution among participating countries in propor- 
tion to their respective losses of gold by looting or by wrongful removal to Ger- 
many. The United States, United Kingdom and France, to fulfill their respon- 
sibilities under the Paris act, established a tripartite commission to which all 
governments submitted their claims. The Italian government, relying on the 
fact that 88.5 percent of the share capital of the National Bank of Albania was 
the property of the Italian state, submitted a claim to participate in the 
distribution. 

Since the Commission was faced with a similar claim from the Albanian 
government, which asserted that the gold belonged to the Albanian State 
Bank, created in January 1945, and since the three members of the commis- 
sion disagreed, the matter was, by agreement, referred to an arbitrator ap 








pointed by the President of the International Court of Justice. On February 
20, 1953 the arbitrator (Professor Georges Sauser-Hall) decided that the | 
monetary gold belonged to Albania within the meaning of Part III of the 
Paris Act on reparations.’ 


At the time the three governments on the Tripartite Commission submitted | 


the problem to the arbitrator, an accompanying statement pointed out that, | 
should the monetary gold be held to be Albanian, the commission was faced _ 
with a further difficulty. The United Kingdom claimed that the gold should | 
be delivered to it in partial satisfaction of the judgment of the Court awarding | 
£843,947 to the United Kingdom for the loss of lives and damage to British | 
warships in the Corfu Channel. Italy, however, asserted claim to the gold 
on the grounds that the Albanian law establishing the Albanian State Bank 
confiscated without compensation the assets of the National Bank of Albania, 
the shares of which, for the most part, were held by the Italian government 
The statement added that the three governments were agreed that the money 
should be delivered to the United Kingdom, if judged to be Albanian property, 





5 Ibid., p. 35. 1 Ibid., p. 7. 
*ICJ (1953) General List No. 19. 
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unless within 90 days of the award a) Albania made an application to the Court 
to determine whether it was proper to award the money to the United King- 





pe of 


1958, 


dom, or b) Italy made application to the Court to determine the question of 
which claim had priority. The three governments agreed to accept as defend- 
ants the jurisdiction of the Court for the purpose of the determination of such 
applications and agreed to conform in the matter of delivery of gold with any 
decisions rendered by the Court.’ 

Italy, under the terms of this agreement, made application to the Court ask- 
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gold which might be due to Albania to Italy in partial satisfaction of the dam- 
age caused to Italy by the Albanian law of January 13, 1945 and that Italy’s 
right to receive the monetary gold must have priority over the claim of the 
United Kingdom to receive the gold in partial satisfaction of the judgment in 
the Corfu Channel case. The Italian application asserted that the priority of 
the Italian claim was justified by the consideration that the wrongful act en- 
gaging Albanian responsibility towards Italy was committed in 1945, “that is 
to say, before the date (October 22nd, 1946) on which the wrongful act was 
committed for which Albania was condemned to pay the United Kingdom 
the sum of £843,947 as the result of the decision of the International Court of 
Justice of April 9th, 1949”.° 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Annual Report 





The annual report of the Food and Agriculture Organization to the sixteenth | 
session of the United Nations Economic and Social Council included the report 
of the sixteenth session of the FAO Council,’ a brief summary of the main 
features of the FAO program of work and budget for 1954 and 1955, an indi. 
cation of the contents of The State of Food and Agriculture 1953, and refer- 
ence to issues on which the United Nations General Assembly and Economic 
and Social Council passed resolutions during the preceding year.’ Respecting 
the world food situation the report stated that a recent assessment of the trend 
of food requirements had been made by FAO on the basis of population esti- 
mates supplied by the Population Division of the United Nations for countries 
other than the USSR, eastern Europe, and China. FAO found that the annual 
increase in world population was about 30 millions;’ that the situation was at 
least as critical as was reported to ECOSOC last year; and that world food pro- 
duction, aided by favorable weather in a majority of countries in the last two 
crop years, was increasing in most countries, but in general less rapidly than the 
growth of population. In the previous twelve months FAO had made inten- 
sive preparation for three regional meetings on food and agricultural programs | 
and outlook which, in accordance with the request of the sixth session of the 
FAO conference, were to be held during mid-1953 in the far east, Latin Amer- 
ica, and the near east. These meetings, complementary to the whole of the 
organization’s work in the field of technical assistance, would be similar to 
those held in Latin America and the near east prior to the sixth FAO confer 





ence. 


Technical Activities 


Many meetings and conferences were convened under the auspices of FAO | 
during the period under review. Among them was a meeting in Rome it 
December 1952 of delegates from seventeen member countries who discussed 
methods for the control of foot-and-mouth disease. The delegates agreed to | 
submit to their governments a draft constitution for a European foot-an¢- 
mouth disease commission; the constitution called for a scale of contributions 
from members of the proposed commission which would enable FAO to cove 
secretarial and administrative costs.‘ Any surplus would be available for form 
ing an emergency fund. Also in December a near east forestry conferenct 





1For summary of this session of the Coun- 8 Tbid., p. 3. } 
cil, see International Organization, VII, p. 131. *The Times (London), December 4, 1953} 
2? Document E/2432, May 14, 1953. 
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opened in Amman; scheduled to last a week, the conference was attended by 
delegates from sixteen states. A meeting was convened by FAO at Florence 
from March 16 to 21 to discuss the problem of olive fly control; it was attended 
by 21 official delegates and ten observers from twelve nations. Recommenda- 
tions for action to bring about more and better meat and milk for Latin 
America were proposed by the FAO-sponsored Latin American Meeting on 
Animal Production which met recently in Bauru, Brazil, FAO announced on 
March 9, 1953.° The second meeting of the Committee on Wheat and Barley 
Breeding in the Near East was also held in the spring; at the Cairo meeting 
reports were received on the establishment of cooperative uniform wheat and 
barley nurseries grown in seven participating countries in the 1952-53 season. 

In March was published the report of a joint study by the Forestry Division 
of FAO and the Timber Committee of the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe. The 315-page report noted that Europe’s consumption of 
industrial wood had not suffered a general decline, but, after a rapid recovery 
from the low levels reached during the war, the upward trend which prevailed 
up to its outbreak was resumed at a slower pace except in two countries where 
it was affected by special circumstances, and that even with a slow rate of 
economic growth and at unchanged prices, Europe’s demand for industrial 
wood by 1960 could be expected to reach 210 million cubic metres, while 
according to present programs European production would not exceed 155 
million cubic metres.“ At the request of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America FAO prepared a study on problems of fisheries 
development in Latin America. It reported that Latin America as a whole had 
shown steady progress in the development of its fisheries since the end of 
World War II, and that in general the industry was still at an elementary stage 
of economic development where primitive techniques and small-scale produc- 
tion prevailed.’ 

Among other reports received by the organization during the period under 
review was the final report of the Soil Fertility Training Center held at Coim- 
batore, India, from July 15 to October 15, 1952." Designed to help research 
workers in southeast Asia in more effective investigation of fertility problems 
of rice soils, the center was attended by nineteen trainees from seven Asian 
countries. Another center was the Training Center on Vaccines, which was 
held in Izatnagar, India, from February 16 to March 7, 1953. Trainees at- 
tended from seven Asian nations as well as from most of the states of India, 
the main subject being spin-freeze drying techniques in the manufacture of 
vaccines against virus diseases. 

The report of the forestry member of the agricultural mission to Korea, 
which was composed of FAO experts and studied the economic restoration of 
south Korea after hostilities should cease, was received. It emphasized the 


United Nations Press Release FAO/614, 7™United Nations Press Release FAO/633, 
March 9, 1953. May 25, 1953. 
®United Nations Publication No. 1953.11.E.3, 5 United Nations, Bulletin, XIV, p. 125. 


March 1953, p. 313. 
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important role of forests in the general land use of Korea and recommended | 
formulation of a forest policy along the lines of the forestry principles adopted | 
by the 1951 FAO conference, the setting aside of protection forests, and | 
greater efforts to contro] shifting cultivation and improve practices on private | 
forest lands. Also, the preliminary report of the mission, which was organized | 
for the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, outlined a five- -year | 
plan for agricultural rehabilitation. It was submitted to the United Nations | 
Agent General for Korean Reconstruction (Kingsley) .° 

Late in 1952 the Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on Nutrition met in 
Gambia in west Africa; it was associated with a conference organized by the | 
Commission for Technical Cooperation in Africa South of the Sahara. The | 
joint committee was concerned with malnutrition in mothers, infants, and | 
children throughout the world. 


' 
' 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


For the nine-month period ending March 31, 1953, the International Bank | 
for Reconstruction and Development reported a net income of $12,947,735, | 
compared with $12,507,639 for the similar period in 1952. Exclusive of loan 
commissions gross income was $31,682,273, compared with $25,744,168 in | 
1952. Placed in the supplemental reserve against losses on loans and guaran. | 
tees, the net income increased this reserve to $70,975,835. Loan commissions | 
which amounted to $6,985,416 were credited to the Bank’s special reserve, 
increasing it to $34,670,000, while total reserves on March 31 were | 
$105,645,905." 

During the quarter ending March 31 repayments of principal totaling 
$999,289 were received from borrowers as due. Also, the Bank sold to private | 
investors $1,105,186 of securities from its loan portfolio, bringing total port- 
folio sales to $66,775,094. Of this total $47,182,586 was with the Bank’ 
guarantee and $19,592,508 was without recourse. 

A loan of $3,000,000 was made to Brazil by the Bank on April 30 for the 
purpose of helping to finance “a highway program necessary to the continued 
development of the important agricultural and industrial State of Rio de 
Janeiro”, the Bank announced.’ These funds would pay for imported equip- 
ment needed by the state highway department for maintenance of its highway 
network and help carry forward its program of new highway construction 
and paving. The loan was for a term of five years and carried interest of 4k 
percent including the one percent commission allocated to the Bank’s special 
reserve. Amortization payments were to begin July 15, 1954. 

Prepared by a group of economists from Mexico and the International Bank, 
The Economic Development of Mexico was published in May. The report 
) 


®United Nations Press Release KOR/374, 1 International Bank Press Release 324, May 
April 2, 1953. 5, 1953. 
? Ibid., 323, April 30, 1953. 
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dealt with long-term trends in the Mexican economy, with special reference 
to Mexico’s capacity to absorb additional foreign investment; reviewed the 
course and effects of investment in Mexico from 1939 to 1950; and assessed the 
prospects for national income and balance of payments over the next ten years. 
Another report issued in May concerned the status of the proposal for an inter- 
national finance corporation.” The report of the Bank was submitted to the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council for consideration at its sixteenth 
session in accordance with a resolution passed by the fourteenth session of 
ECOSOC.‘ “The significant fact, for present purposes, is that, while main- 
taining their interest in the proposal, countries on whom the Corporation would 
necessarily have to depend for the great part of its funds have not as yet indi- 
cated that they are ready to commit themselves to subscribe to its capital”, 
the report said.’ Because of this the Bank did not believe any point would be 
served by greater formalization of the project at that time. However, it would 
continue to explore the subject with member governments. 

The President of the Bank (Black) left the United States in February for 
a seven-week visit to the Bank’s member countries in the Mediterranean and 
middle east areas; his itinerary included Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Syria, 
Ethiopia, and Turkey. It was announced in May that Mr. Black was leaving 
for a three-week visit to Europe, his itinerary including Paris, London, Geneva, 
Basle, and cities in Germany. 

The Japanese government and the Bank announced in June that they were 
opening discussions on the Bank’s general approach toward the financing of 
Japan’s economic development. These discussions followed the visit to Japan 
in late 1952 of a Bank mission which examined the country’s general economic 
situation and prospects as well as its investment requirements.* 

The Bank announced that an issue of its Swiss franc bonds would be offered 
publicly in Switzerland on June 10 by a syndicate of leading Swiss banks. 
The banks would offer Sw. fr. 50,000,000 (approximately $11,500,000) of 3% 
percent fifteen-year bonds, due July 1, 1968, at 99 percent to yield 3.59 per- 
cent. The issue, the third public offering of International Bank bonds in Switz- 
erland, would be known as 3% percent Swiss Franc Bonds of 1953.’ 


*Document E/2441, May 25, 1953. For For consideration of the question of creating an 


summary of an earlier report by the Bank on 
this proposal submitted to the United Nations 
Secretary-General in April 1952, see Interna- 
tional Organization, VI, p. 435. 

*For summary of action at the fourteenth 
session of ECOSOC resulting in adoption of the 
resolution requesting the Bank to continue its 
examination of the proposal to create an inter- 
national finance corporation, see ibid., p. 592. 


international finance corporation by the seventh 
session of the General Assembly, see ibid., VII, 
p. 75. 

5 Document E/2441, May 25, 1953, p. 3. 

*For further information on this mission, 
see International Organization, VII, p. 136. 

1 International Bank Press Release 326, June 
8, 1953. 
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INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Council 


From January 13 to March 26, 1953, the eighteenth session of the Council 
of the International Civil Aviation Organization met in Montreal. Activities 
at this session were predominantly concerned with matters pertaining to the 
seventh session of the ICAO Assembly, which was scheduled to open in June 
in Brighton, England. It was decided that invitations to the Assembly should 
be extended to Japan and Libya, invitations were also approved for those 
international organizations which had been invited to the fourth session of the 
Assembly and to the Organization of American States and the Council of 
Europe, and supporting documentation for items on the Assembly agenda was 
approved. On the recommendation of the Finance Committee a total budget 
for the organization for the fiscal year 1954 of Canadian $3,289,606 was ap. 
proved for submission to the Assembly.’ Assessments for 1953 were then fixed 
at two units each for Korea and Libya, the two newest members of the organi- 
zation. 

The Council: 1) approved the proposals of the Air Navigation Commission 
for action on the recommendations of the Second Southeast Asia—South Pa- 
cific Regional Air Navigation Meeting as presented in the reports of the meet- 
ing;’ 2) felt that, if the Assembly also considered the action needed, it would 
give urgent consideration to the advisability and practicability of calling a 
conference in 1954 to discuss measures for standardizing and liberalizing gov- 
ernmental regulations relative to non-scheduled international aviation; 3) 
accepted the responsibilities placed on the organization under the Convention 
on Damage Caused by Foreign Aircraft to Third Parties on the Surface, opened 
for signature in Rome on October 7, 1952;’ and 4) decided, on the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Joint Support of Air Navigation Services, to con- 


vene the Third ICAO Conference on North Atlantic Ocean Stations in | 
Brighton, England on July 8, 1953 and approved its draft agenda for trans- 
mission to the governments invited to attend. In addition, the Council ap- | 


proved: 1) the revised program for the isolation and elimination of seriow 
deficiencies in the implementation of regional plans presented by the Air Navi- 
gation Commission with minor amendments, 2) the commission’s recommenda- 
tion that the Third North Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting be held 
in the spring of 1954, and 3) the commission’s report on its third review of 
the implementation of the South American—South Atlantic Regional Plan, direct- 
ing the Secretary-General to assemble as a matter of urgent priority information 
on the intent of the states involved, the exact nature of the difficulties encoun- 
tered, and ways in which the difficulties could most readily be overcome. It 
was decided to defer consideration of Japan’s application for membership in 


1ICAO Bulletin, May 1953, p. 4. 3 For information on action by the Diplo- 
2 For summary of recommendations at this matic Conference on International Air Law 
meeting, see International Organization, VII, resulting in adoption of this convention, see 


p. 272. ibid., p. 139. 
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ICAO until the Council could act on it or until there was a request for its 
restoration to the order of business and to accept the offer of the government 
of Spain to contribute toward the cost of the network of north Atlantic Ocean 
weather stations.‘ 


Technical Meetings 


Air Transport Committee: During the period reviewed the Air Transport 
Committee convened for its eighteenth session. All twelve meetings of the 
session were devoted to the preparation of documentation for the sevent 
session of the Assembly. The committee completed, for submission to the 
Council, draft papers on Assembly agenda item 18: “General review of the 
future programme and of the working methods of the Organization in the 
economic field” and on part (b) of item 19: “Prospects of and methods for 
further international agreement on commercial rights in international air trans- 
port: a) scheduled international air services and b) non-scheduled air transport 
operations”.” The draft paper for agenda item 18 contained a report on the 
working methods of ICAO in the economic field and a draft work program 
for the organization in the economic field for the years 1954-1956. Subse- 
quently this supporting documentation received Council approval with minor 
amendments.’ The supporting paper for agenda item 19 (b), later approved 
by the Council, contained a tentative Secretariat analysis of the current regu- 
lations in the field of international non-scheduled aviation and a report indi- 
cating the area in which international action to standardize and liberalize such 
regulations was most likely to succeed. The report found that international 
agreement could probably be reached on enough points to warrant a recom- 
mendation that an international conference be convened in 1954 to discuss 
measures for the liberalization of regulations and other matters arising under 
Article 5 of the Convention.’ 


Air Navigation Commission: The twelfth session of the Air Navigation Com- 
mission closed on April 2, 1953. The commission concluded that only in the 
north Atlantic region was there a definite need for a regional meeting at that 
time and proposed that such a regional meeting should consider integrating 
the north Atlantic traffic control and communications activities more closely 
with those of the European-Mediterranean region. It reviewed the principles 
and directives governing the program for the isolation and elimination of seri- 
ous deficiencies in implementation of regional plans in order to improve them 
in the light of experience gained since the program was initiated. Two im- 
portant additional directives were incorporated, one permitting the attention 
of states to be drawn to cases of lack of implementation of a regional plan 
which might become serious deficiencies if early implementation action were 


‘International Civil Aviation Organization 7™In approving this draft paper the Council 
Document 7388-C/860, 1953. adopted the resolution on non-scheduled inter- 
5ICAO Bulletin, March 1953, p. 5. national air services summarized above. 


®ICAO Document 7388-C/860, 1953, p. 28. 
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not taken, and the other making it clear that facilities and services not included 
in the regional plan would not be classified as serious deficiencies unless the 
had been approved by the Council as amendments to the regional plan.’ Other 
subjects considered included incorporation of ICAO regulatory material into 
national laws, the ICAO spelling alphabet, and application of the ICAO alti- 
meter setting procedures in the European-Mediterranean region. The agenda 
for the Second African-Indian Ocean Regional Air Navigation Meeting was 
approved and a tentative date, September 22, 1953, set; and after approving 
a preliminary agenda for the Second Air Navigation Conference, the commis- 
sion recommended to the Council that the conference be convened on March 
9, 1954.” 


Other Matters 


ICAO announced on April 23 that the United Kingdom was the nineteenth 
state to sign the Convention on Damage Caused by Foreign Aircraft to Third 
Parties on the Surface. 

In May the Council of ICAO expressed its appreciation for the invitation of 
the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe to convene a conference 
on the coordination of European air transport and, subject to the concurrence 
of that body, proposed that Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom constitute a prepara- 
tory committee to develop an agenda and work program for such a confer- 
ence.” The organization had received a formal invitation from the Council 
of Europe to convene a conference of European states to consider methods of 
improving commercial and technical cooperation between the airlines of the 
participating states and the possibility of securing closer cooperation by ex- 
change of commercial rights between the participating states as well. 

Announcement was made by ICAO on June 6 that Honduras had become 
the sixtieth member nation of the organization. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Report of the Director-General 


In his report to the 36th session of the International Labor Conference the 
Director-General (Morse) selected the problem of productivity as a special 
theme for emphasis and debate.’ Mr. Morse wrote that since 1950 the need 
for higher productivity had become steadily more apparent, that a great deal of 
the work of the International Labor Organization had always impinged on the 
problem of productivity, and that during the last four years he had increasingly 
stressed the need to extend and intensify ILO’s work on this problem. He 


* For Council action on the program as re- 1 International Labor Conference (36th ses- 
vised by the commission, see above. sion), World Labour Report 1953 ... : Re- 
* ICAO Bulletin, May 1953, p. 5. - port of the Director-General of the International 


™ ICAO News Release, May 20, 1953. Labour Office. 
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urged the delegates to the conference to do what they could “to secure a 
wide-spread comprehension and acceptance of the need for higher productivity 
and of the ways in which it can be achieved.” Three main ways in which 
the resources needed to raise the living standards of the less well-to-do section 
of the community might be made available were: 1) a larger proportion of 
total output of wealth might be distributed to wages and social services at the 
expense of recipients of other income; 2) where there was less than full em- 
ployment, an increase in wealth could be achieved by bringing all available 
resources into employment; and 3) total output might be increased by securing 
a larger output per unit of resources already in employment. Mr. Morse be- 
lieved that the most essential conditions under which higher productivity would 
yield an increase in welfare were: a) that there should be the fullest possible 
consultation and cooperation between employers and workers in the applica- 
tion of measures to raise productivity, b) that the benefits of higher produc- 
tivity should be fairly distributed, c) that effective action should be taken to 
ensure that higher productivity did not lead to unemployment, and d) that 
higher productivity should be sought by means which only required of workers 
a working speed and intensity which they could maintain without increased 
fatigue, strain, or risk to health or safety.’ The economic chapter of the report 
revealed that during 1952 most countries had achieved an adjustment from 
inflation to stability without any substantial increase in unemployment; progress 
was slow in the attack on poverty and underemployment in the underdeveloped 
countries; there was a significant easing of inflation in 1952 with “a general 
trend towards a slackening of industrial production, falling prices of raw ma- 
terials and more stable or even declining retail prices”;* and it would still be 
vital to ensure that gaps left by contractions in expenditure on armaments 
were filled by alternative expenditures as soon as they materialized. 
Communicated to the conference as a supplement to the Director-General’s 
report were the conclusions of the Meeting of Experts on Productivity in Manu- 
facturing Industries held in Geneva from December 1 to 11, 1952. Entitled 
Practical Methods of Increasing Productivity in Manufacturing Industries, these 
conclusions were considered by the Governing Body at its 12st session; the 
latter authorized their communication to the 36th session of the conference 
and to governments with the request that they be brought to the attention 
of employers’ and workers’ organizations, productivity centers, and other in- 
terested bodies. Among the conclusions were: 1) higher productivity called 
for concerted efforts by all groups engaged in production; 2) where machinery 
existed for cooperation between employers and workers, it should be used to 
the fullest possible extent to promote productivity; 3) where possible and 
appropriate, there were advantages in discussing at the level of the industry 
or at regional levels arrangements for sharing the results of increased produc- 
tivity, safeguards to be applied for the well-being of workers, and the continu- 


? Ibid., p. 4. . 4 Ibid., p. 6. 
* Ibid., p. 70. 
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ing efficiency of undertakings in the industry; and 4) representatives of em- 
ployers and workers and/or their organizations should be consulted by govern- 
ments on national policies for the promotion of higher productivity.’ 


Annual Report to the United Nations 


The seventh annual report of ILO to the United Nations pointed out that 
it had been and continued to be a basic principle of ILO programming that the 
organization must live within the limits of income received, account being 
made of how the financial management of ILO had carried out this principle. 
Financial limitations contingent on the willingness of governments to contrib- 
ute to the finances of the organization were the primary ; consideration in setting 
limits to the program. The first chapter of the report dealt with the main 
emphases in ILO’s work, these being considered by subject matter. The report 
said that higher living standards were the basic objective of the organization's 
work, to which its activities on the different aspects of social policy within its 
field of competence related. 

In accordance with recommendations of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council and General Assembly particular attention was being given to 
two problems which affected the improvement of standards of living: increas- 
ing world productivity and combating underemployment. The different aspects 
of policy in which ILO was most active at the time were manpower, wages, 
social security, industrial relations, welfare facilities and social services (in 
connection with which the organization dealt with such questions as holidays 
with pay, recreation facilities, workers’ education, and housing), cooperation 
and handicrafts, and land reform. The remaining chapters were devoted to 
regional and operational activities, various occupations and types of workers, 
the effectiveness of international labor standards, and the role of ILO in the 
general international effort." 


International Labor Conference 


The 36th session of the International Labor Conference opened on June 4, 
1953, in Geneva. Included in the eight-point agenda were items on: the or- 
ganization and working of national labor departments; international standards 
on the protection of the health of workers in their places of employment and 
on the minimum age for admission to work in underground coal mines; World 
Labour Report 1953 by the Director-General; principles governing holidays 
with pay; a proposed ILO constitutional amendment under which the mem- 
bership of the Governing Body would be increased from sixteen government 
members, eight employers and eight workers to twenty government members, 
ten employers and ten workers; the Governing Body's budget recommendation 


5 International Labor Office, Practical Meth- ® International Labor Organization, Seventh 
ods of Increasing Productivity in Manufacturing Report .. . to the United Nations, Geneva, 
Industries: Conclusions of a Meeting of Experts 1953. 

- +» +, Geneva, 1953. 
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of $6,311,170 for 1954; and the manner in which countries were giving effect 
to the provisions of international labor conventions and recommendations.’ 


Technical Committees and Activities 


The Latin American Manpower Technical Conference was held under the 
auspices of ILO in Lima from December 1 to 13, 1952. Delegations repre- 
senting nineteen states members of ILO participated, with representatives of 
the United Nations, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the World Health 
Organization, the Organization of American States, and the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration present. Among recommendations adopted 
by the conference were the following: 1) Latin American states should estab- 
lish and develop official employment services, prepare plans for and execute 
programs of vocational guidance and training, and encourage international 
migration in accordance with existing ILO international regulations on these 
subjects; 2) Latin American governments should examine the desirability of 
establishing appropriate national bodies for promoting and coordinating man- 
power policy; 3) a Latin American manpower committee of a permanent char- 
acter composed of Latin American experts should be established; 4) the Inter- 
national Labor Office should be authorized to undertake a comprehensive man- 
power survey of the region in consultation with the countries and bodies con- 
cerned; and 5) the United Nations, ILO, the International Bank and other 
specialized agencies should take all possible action to promote the economic 
development of the region." 

In response to a request of the ILO preparatory Asian regional conference of 
1947 that the International Labor Office should study the problems of young 
workers in Asia and in compliance with a resolution adopted by the Asian re- 
gional conference of 1950 calling for a detailed study of the effect of strict 
enforcement of protective legislation on the employment possibilities of young 
persons, the ILO Governing Body convened a technical meeting on protection 
of young workers in Asian countries, with relation to their vocational prepara- 
tion. Meeting in Kandy, Ceylon, from December 1 to 10, 1952, the meeting 
concluded that elementary or primary education should be provided for all 
children and wherever possible there should be full-time education up to the 
age of fourteen, elementary or primary education should have a marked prac- 
tical bias, secondary education should be provided for those not going into 
employment immediately on completion of elementary or primary schooling, 
financial and other help should be provided if necessary to encourage suitable 
young persons to use vocational! and technical education facilities in preference 
to taking up work, and advice and help could be given by teachers and em- 
ployment services to those entering employment after both elementary and 
secondary education.” 


‘United Nations Press Release ILO/694, 5’ Document G.B. 121/4/6, n.d. 
May 25, 1953. ® Document G.B. 121/2/2, n.d., p. 8. 
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The Permanent Agricultural Committee of ILO, at its fourth session held in 
Geneva from May 6 to 16, 1953, considered a three-point agenda on vocational 
training in agriculture, employment of children and young persons in agricul. 
ture, and ILO’s contribution to international action respecting land reform, 
Composed of 24 experts nominated after consultation with governments, agri- 
cultural employers’ organizations and workers’ organizations, the committee 
set forth its conclusions in four resolutions. A resolution on agrarian reform 
declared it was highly desirable that ILO participate fully, together with the 
United Nations and FAO, in the current concerted program of international 
action, adding that there was wide scope for ILO action to help in this field, 
Another resolution recalled the 1921 ILO convention forbidding the employ- 
ment of children under fourteen in agriculture during school hours and recom. 
mended that in countries lacking school facilities and school attendance regu. 
lations, a minimum age for admission to full time agricultural employment 
should be fixed by law. In a resolution on vocational training the committee 
emphasized the urgency of raising levels of production and the productivity of 
labor in agriculture throughout the world and enumerated principles to govem 
the development and operation of agricultural training programs. One basic 
principle was that training facilities should be designed to reach effectively the 
greatest possible number of farmers and farm workers of all categories, the 
committee suggesting further that attention be given to establishing standards 
for vocational training programs and urging that curricula of general schools 
in rural areas be related to the needs of the rural population.” 

Other recent meetings convened under ILO auspices included the Meeting 
of Experts on the Prevention and Suppression of Dust in Mining, Tunnelling 
and Quarrying in Geneva from December 1 to 17, 1952 and the second ses- 
sion of the Committee on Work on Plantations in Havana from March 16 to 
27, 1953. Some of the resolutions adopted by the committee dealt with es- 
tablishment of first aid posts, dispensaries for workers and their families, mobile 
units, and hospitals; medical examination and care of recruits; sanitation of 
the water supply on plantations; lighter work and additional rest, without loss 
of earnings, for pregnant women; and sick pay for plantation workers pending 
the introduction of social security." Also, the Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions and Recommendations met in March at ILO head- 
quarters, and a preliminary meeting of statistical experts was held in Geneva 
in May in order to review the documents and proposals to be submitted in 
1954 to the Eighth International Conference of Labour Statisticians. 

Completion of a survey of conditions of industrial and plantation workers in 
Pakistan by a team of four international experts was announced by the organi- 
zation in March. On June 1 an international convention affording social se 
curity protection to 45,000 workers on Rhine River ships and barges came into 
force; representatives of Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 


11 United Nations Press Release ILO/68l, 


1.L.0. News, June 1953. 
March 30, 1953. 
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the Netherlands, and Switzerland initialled a plan of arrangements for admin- 
istration of the agreement which was negotiated at a series of conferences held 
under ILO auspices.” 
As a result of a request made by the Economic and Social Council at its 
fourteenth session ILO prepared a working paper on the role of labor in pro- 
s for increasing productivity and measures to safeguard the interests of 
workers. Submitted to the Council’s sixteenth session, the paper quoted in 
various places from Practical Methods of Increasing Productivity in Manufac- 
turing Industries, communicated to the 36th International Labor Conference 
as a supplement to the Director-General’s report.” It stated that programs 
to raise productivity would make little headway without the support and co- 
operation of workers and that “the only honest and effective way to secure the 
co-operation of workers in programmes to raise productivity is to ensure that 
they receive a fair share of the benefits which such programmes yield.”™ 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


After consulting the International Monetary Fund on unification of its ex- 
change system, the government of Greece on April 9, 1953, eliminated all mul- 
tiple currency practices and adjusted the official exchange rate from 15,000 
drachmas per United States dollar to 30,000 drachmas per United States dol- 
la. The Fund’s announcement of this action by the Greek government added 
that it welcomed and concurred in these policies.’ Another proposal to adjust 
an official exchange rate was approved by the Fund on May 14; the govern- 
ment of Bolivia proposed to establish a new par value for the boliviano of 190 
bolivianos per United States dollar. The previous par value was 60 bolivianos 
per United States dollar. At the same time a Bolivian proposal to simplify its 
exchange system was approved; effective May 14 the exchange system was to 
consist of an official and a free market. The official market would be for all 
trade transactions, government payments, registered capital, and certain speci- 
fied invisibles. All present exchange taxes, multiple import and export rates, 
retention quotas, compensation and divisas propias arrangements were elimi- 
nated. The Fund welcomed these efforts toward monetary stabilization 
and emphasized “the importance of firm anti-inflationary measures as a basis 
for further progress towards the achievement of Bolivia’s international 
equilibrium.” 

Agreement between the government of Austria and the Fund resulted in 
establishment on April 30 of an initial par value for the Austrian schilling of 
26 schillings per United States dollar.* Austria informed the Fund that it was 
discontinuing all multiple currency practices and intended to pursue fiscal and 


"For information on the work of these con- 1 International Monetary Fund Press Release 
ferences, see International Organization, IV, 200, April 9, 1953. 
p. 182, 678 and V, p. 375. 2 Ibid., 206, May 14, 1953. 

™See above. § Ibid., 201, April 30, 1953. 


*Document E/2440, May 22, 1953, p. 6. 
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credit policies designed to maintain the effectiveness of the par value. This 
was the latest in a series of steps, taken in consultation with the Fund, to 
achieve domestic monetary stability and make possible the unification of Aus- 
tria’s exchange rates. In making this announcement the Fund welcomed the 
Austrian action. A second initial par value established recently was that of 
the Japanese yen at 360 per United States dollar; this was announced by the 
Fund on May 11." 

The following transactions occurred between the Fund and member gover. 
ments in the period reviewed: 1) the government of the Netherlands paid 
$48,028,947 to the Fund during April in repurchasing an equivalent amount 
of Dutch guilders, restoring the Fund’s holding of Dutch guilders to the level 
of 75 percent of the country’s quota in the Fund;* 2) in May the government of 
Finland purchased $3 million from the Fund under a $5 million standby ar. 
rangement made with the Fund in December 1952;° and 3) the Fund also 
announced in May a purchase of $2.5 million by the Bolivian government.’ 

A decision concerning retention quotas and other similar practices was trans. 
mitted to member countries following completion of a detailed study of the 
subject by the Fund. The study was undertaken in conformity with a resolv- 
tion of the seventh session of the Board of Governors in September 1952." At 
an Executive Board meeting on May 4 the Fund decided: 1) members should 
work toward and achieve as soon as feasible removal of retention quotas and 
similar practices, particularly where they led to abnormal shifts in trade un- 
necessarily damaging to other countries; 2) it would consult with each member 
concerned with a view to agreeing on means of implementing 1) above; and 
3) it did not object to practices designed solely to simplify administration of 
official exchange allocations." 

Sixteen staff members from central banks and ministries of finance began in 
May a one-year training program conducted by the Fund. The trainees were 
expected to return to the services of their governments on completion of the 
program, which included lectures, seminars, and specialized study in balance 
of payments, exchange problems and statistics, and other Fund activities.” 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul 
tural Organization held its thirty-second session in Paris on December 11 and 
12, 1952. The Board agreed on the membership of its permanent commissions 
on program, finance and external relations and amended its rules of procedure 
to enlarge its membership from eighteen to 20 members and to raise the num- 


4 Ibid., 204, May 11, 1953. 8 See International Organization, VI, p. 14. 
5 Ibid., 202, May 5, 1953. ® International Monetary Fund Press Releas 
¢ Ibid., 207, June 2, 1953. 205, May 13, 1958. 


1 Ibid., 206, May 14, 1953. 1 Tbid., 203, May 7, 1953. 
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ber of members necessary to constitute a quorum from ten to eleven.’ Addi- 
tional proposed amendments were referred by the Board to its Bureau and 
Finance Commission for study and report at the next session. After agreeing 
on the list of member states to be invited to participate in the seminar on 
audio-visual aids in fundamental education, scheduled to be held in Sicily in 
September and October 1953, the Board decided that the joint meeting 
between the Organization of American States and UNESCO to examine the 
practical application of the terms of the agreement between the two organiza- 
tions should be held in Washington from February 4 to 7, 1953. A list of 
proposed subventions for 1953 and certain proposed transfers within the 
budget for 1952 were approved, and the Director-General was authorized to 
advance from the Working Capital Fund not more than $100,000 for imple- 
mentation of the recommendations of the Headquarters Committee with respect 
to financing the preparation of plans for the headquarters building.’ 

From April 8 to 18, 1953, the Board met in Paris in its thirty-third session. 
After several private discussions on possible candidates suggested by member 
states and members of the Board for the post of Director-General the Board 
decided that it lacked time to come to a conclusion at this session and ad- 
journed further discussion to its thirty-fourth session, beginning on June 8, 
1953.’ Further, the Board expressed confidence it could decide on a candidate 
at its next session and consequently called a short extraordinary session of the 
General Conference for July 1. A provisional agenda for this second extra- 
ordinary session was established. It included, among other items, appointment 
of the Director-General on the proposal of the Executive Board; consideration 
of the preliminary plan and building estimates for the permanent UNESCO 
headquarters on the report of the Headquarters Committee; report of the Act- 
ing Director-General (Taylor) on the activities of the organization; considera- 
tion of communications received from the government of the People’s Republic 
of Hungary on December 31, 1952, and the Czechoslovak Ambassador in Paris 
on January 29, 1953, announcing that their respective countries no longer con- 
sidered themselves members of UNESCO; and application to UNESCO of the 
executive order of the President of the United States of January 9, 1953, pre- 
scribing the procedure to be applied in communicating to the United Nations 
Secretary-General certain particulars about United States citizens whom 
UNESCO employed or intended to employ.‘ On the report of its Bureau and 
the Finance Commission certain amendments to the Board’s rules of procedure 
were adopted. 

The Board approved the report of the thirteenth session of the Joint Com- 
mittee of UNESCO and the International Bureau of Education on points deal- 
ing with arrangements for the Sixteenth International Conference on Public 


Document 32 EX/SR.1 & 2, February 20, p. 33. For information on the resignation of 
1953, p. 2, 3. Mr. Torres Bodet as Director-General, see In- 
? Document 32 EX/Decisions, December 30, _ ternational Organization, VII, p. 276. 
1952. * Document 33 EX/Decisions, May 7, 1953, 


*Document 33 EX/SR.1-6, June 4, 1953,  p. 3. 
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Education, to be held in Geneva in July 1953, frequency of international con- 
ferences on public education, the agenda of the Seventeenth Internationa] 
Conference on Public Education, and joint UNESCO-IBE publications. On 


other program questions the Board 1) approved the terms of reference of the | 


expert committee to study the principles and methods of education for living 
in a world community; 2) authorized the Acting Director-General to accept 
the request of the Agent-General of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency (Kingsley) for appointment of an educational adviser in Korea; 3) in 
accordance with a resolution of the seventh session of the General Conference, 
authorized the Acting Director-General to withdraw from the Working Capital 
Fund not more than $18,000 for each of the years 1953 and 1954 to cover the 
expenses of this adviser and publication of the report of the expert mission sent 
to Korea in 1952 by UNESCO to survey the educational situation; 4) author- 
ized the Acting Director-General to continue negotiations with the Netherlands 
government regarding arrangements necessary for the inter-governmental con- 
ference for the adoption of an international convention for the protection of 
cultural property in the event of armed conflict to be held in the spring of 
1954; and 5) requested the Director-General to bring its views on the decisions 
of the Technical Assistance Board concerning allocations for 1953 to the atten- 
tion of member states, the Technical Assistance Board, and the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. The Executive Board expressed concern at the 
manner in which the Technical Assistance Board had allocated funds for 1953 
to participating agencies, as a result of which UNESCO’s program for 1953 
was “drastically restricted”, the Board added.’ Establishment of practical 
cooperation between the Caribbean Commission and UNESCO was welcomed 
by the Board, which approved the joint sponsorship by the two organizations 
of a technical conference on education to be held in 1954 and authorized the 
Acting Director-General to proceed with studies on educational questions sug- 
gested by the Caribbean Commission. On the report of the External Relations 
Commission the Board approved certain proposed subventions to international 
non-governmental organizations for 1953. Finally, the Board adopted a state- 
ment concerning application to UNESCO of the executive order of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of January 9, 1953, respecting United States citizens 
employed or about to be employed by the United Nations which concluded 
that: the Director-General could only suspend a member of the staff accused 
by a government of serious misconduct when he considered the accusation 
prima facie well founded; the fact that a staff member had not completed the 
form relating to the executive order did not, of itself, constitute grounds for 
disciplinary action; UNESCO should not endorse any questionnaire which was 
not its own; and the present application form could be usefully modified after 
consultation with all member states. The Board then authorized the Acting 


5 Ibid., p. 20. In November 1952 the Direc- viding for a total expenditure of $5,780,216. 
tor-General (Torres Bodet) submitted to the However, in December the Board recommended 
Technical Assistance Board a proposed technical for UNESCO $3,231,000. 
assistance program for UNESCO for 1953 pro- 
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Director-General to consult the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies on 
the principle that he should be authorized to communicate to the member state 
of which a candidate was a national such information obtained from a candi- 
date’s application form as agreed to by the candidate, and report to the Board 
at its next session. Also the Acting Director-General was invited to consult 
member states, the United Nations, and the Specialized Agencies on modifica- 
tions they would propose to make, in the existing circumstances, in the present 
application form and report to the next session of the Board. As an interim 
measure the Director-General was authorized to send the United States gov- 
ernment questionnaire to United States citizens being considered for employ- 
ment provided that the questionnaire be returned directly to the United States 
and that it be made clear that UNESCO assumed no responsibility for it.* 


General Conference 


Two reports submitted to the second extraordinary session of the General 
Conference were those of the Acting Director-General (Taylor) on the activi- 
ties of the organization from November 1952 to April 1953 and of the Head- 
quarters Committee. The Acting Director-General reported that the interval 
between the seventh and the second extraordinary sessions of the General Con- 
ference “was productive of many difficulties”;’ two outstanding problems, he 
said, were how to maintain the continuity of the program within the frame- 
work of a reduced budget* and how to reconcile the international duties of 
UNESCO officials with their national and professional obligations. He felt 
that the first two chapters, dealing with collaboration between specialists and 
with the exchange of information, showed that in these fields work was pro- 
ceeding “very satisfactorily”, and that it was becoming clearer that these per- 
manent services were among the most effective means of carrying out the 
program as a whole. The report noted in all branches of UNESCO activity an 
increasing degree of cooperation with member states and national commissions, 
with the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, and with other inter- 
national organizations. In the section on main fields of activity there were 
chapters describing UNESCO’s work on fundamental education; extension of 
education; higher education and scientific research; protection of writers, ar- 
tists and scientists and preservation of the cultural heritage of mankind; dis- 
semination of science and culture; free flow of ideas; studies of social problems 
likely to create national and international tensions; and education for living 
in a world community. 

On April 17, 1953, the Headquarters Committee reported that it had held 
two meetings to carry out the responsibilities entrusted to it under the resolu- 
tion of the seventh session of the General Conference concerning construction 
of the permanent headquarters building of UNESCO.’ In February the com- 


*Document 33 EX/Decisions, May 7, 1953, * For information on earlier action respecting 
p. 22. permanent headquarters for the organization, see 
‘Document 2 XC/5, June 1953, p. 1. ibid., p. 278. 


§ See International Organization, VII, p. 276. 
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mittee was informed of the contract signed by the Director-General, also in 
accordance with this resolution, with three architects for preparation of a pre- 
liminary plan and estimates of building costs respecting construction on the 
Place de Fontonoy site offered by the French government. It examined sketches 
of the architects’ proposed design and took note of a preliminary report from 
international panel of five architects indicating full agreement with the solu- 
tion proposed by the working architects. The committee was informed that 
the competent French authorities had expressed their agreement in principle 
with the solution proposed and approved of the architects proceeding on that 
basis. Meeting in April, the committee examined the preliminary plan and 
explanatory material prepared by the working’ architects and the favorable 
report of the panel and was informed that the plan had been submitted to the 
French government and the Prefecture of the Seine and that a meeting of the 
competent French authorities was to be held prior to the second extraordinary 
session of the General Conference in order to obtain their approval in principle 
of the preliminary plan.” To assist the conference in its deliberations the com- 
mittee prepared, on the basis of recommendations by the panel, a draft resolu- 
tion to serve as a basis for discussion. Among other provisions the resolution 
authorized the Director-General to accept the site offered by the French gov- 
ernment and negotiate and execute a lease for it, to accept the French govern- 
ment’s offer of a loan, to proceed with construction of headquarters on the basis 
of the preliminary plan at a total cost of not more than $6,000,000, and to 
report to the eighth session of the General Conference.” 


Other Matters 


The social aspects of technical assistance programs for economic develop- 
ment were discussed by a group of experts at a conference sponsored jointly 
by the United Nations and UNESCO in New York; participants in the confer- 
ence, which concluded on April 3, were unanimous in pointing out the neces- 
sity for balanced development programs prepared by governments and 
conceived on a long-range basis. 

The press reported that agreement in principle to construct a nuclear re- 
search laboratory at Geneva at a maximum cost of 120 million Swiss francs 
was reached on April 1 by the permanent committee of the European nuclear 
research council, which began its fifth meeting under the auspices of UNESCO 
in Rome on March 30.” 

During the period reviewed UNESCO announced that nearly 900 European 
workers from many different occupations would take part in organized study 
tours, starting in May, between fourteen countries in Europe under group 
travel grants awarded by the organization to encourage international contacts 
between people working in the same trade in different countries; the Inter- 
national Workers’ Education Center, founded by the organization in 1952 near 


” Document 2 XC/8, April 17, 1953. ® The Times (London), April 2, 1953. 
4 Ibid., p. 2. 
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Paris, opened early in June and would be in operation until August 29; the 
technical mission sent by UNESCO to Cuzco, Peru, at the request of the Peru- 
vian government to survey the damage caused by the earthquake of May 1950, 
draft a plan for restoring the architectural monuments, and make recommenda- 
tions for improvements to be carried out in rebuilding the city had issued its 
report; and that fifteen countries had ratified the UNESCO-sponsored agree- 
ment to remove tariffs on the importation of educational, scientific and cultural 
materials, which came into effect in May 1952. 

Included among reports recently issued were the arid zone program activi- 
ties report for the period from October 1, 1952 to April 20, 1953; the report of 
the fifth session of the Advisory Committee on Arid Zone Research, held in 
Paris in May 1953; an account of the Regional Conference on Education and 
the Mental Health of Children in Europe, which met in Paris in November 
and December 1952; and the final report of the Advisory Meeting of Repre- 
sentatives of International Youth Organizations, held in February 1953 in 
Paris.” 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Sixth World Health Assembly 


From May 5 to 22, 1953, the Sixth World Health Assembly met in the Palais 
des Nations in Geneva. Upon presentation in the first report of the Committee 
on Nominations of nominations for the offices of president, vice-president, 
chairman of the Committee on Program and Budget, and chairman of the 
Committee on Administration, Finance and Legal Matters and for membership 
of the General Committee, the Indian delegate (Amrit Kaur) pointed out the 
omission of the region of southeast Asia. After some discussion a Norwegian 
proposal to refer the report back to committee for reconsideration in the light 
of observations made in the Assembly was adopted by a vote of 22 to 21 with 
15 abstentions.’ The following day the committee submitted a revised report, 
and the nominations it contained were approved. The Assembly thus elected 
as its president Dr. Murched Khater (Syria). 

In presenting his report on the work of the World Health Organization 
during 1952, the Director-General (Chisholm) remarked that the principal 
point for consideration of the work in 1952 was “the very great increase in the 
total work of the Organization during that year”, total expenditure surpassing 
that of 1951 by approximately 50 percent.* He added that almost all this 
increase came from United Nations technical assistance funds, not from the 
regular budget of WHO, and that this expenditure had almost entirely been in 
services to governments. During 1952 the establishment of regional offices was 
completed, and another significant development was the application of the In- 


8 Documents UNESCO/NS/108, May 7, 1953; 2 World Health Organization, Official Records 
UNESCO/NS/109, June 17, 1953; UNESCO/ ...+ No. 45: The Work of WHO, 1952, Switz- 
ED/126, May 14, 1953; and UNESCO/ED/ — erland, March 1953. 

128, June 17, 1953. * Document A6/VR/4, May 7, 1953, p. 13. 


?Document A6/VR/2, May 5, 1953, p. 30. 
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ternational Sanitary Regulations, he said. Many new programs of environmental 
sanitation had been developed during 1952, and had begun or had been 
planned, while perhaps WHO’s greatest expansion had been in the field of 
coordination of health services provided by all organizations working in that 
field, he remarked. 

On May 11 the Assembly approved the Executive Board’s nomination of Dr, 
Marcolino G. Candau (Brazil) for the post of Director-General of the organiza- 
tion by a secret ballot vote of 47 in favor, 16 against, and 1 abstention.‘ Dur- 
ing the general discussion on the reports of the Director-General on the work 
of WHO in 1952 and of the Executive Board on its tenth and eleventh sessions 
many delegates paid tribute to the retiring Director-General, Dr. Brock 
Chisholm. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Program and Budget the As- 
sembly, by a vote of 55 for, 3 against, and 3 abstentions, resolved that the 
effective working budget for 1954 should be $8,497,700, to be financed by 1) 
casual income available for 1954 and 2) assessments against active members.’ 
Also on the recommendation of the committee the Assembly expressed satis- 
faction with the general development of the education and training programs 
of the organization and requested the Director-General to further develop these 
programs, commended the Director-General for the work performed by WHO 
and approved the manner in which the organization’s activities were carried 
forward in 1952, and approved the activities included in the Director-General’s 
proposed program for 1954 as modified by the amount of the approved effec- 
tive working budget. A committee recommendation that the Assembly author- 
ize the Director-General to implement the revised technical assistance program 
for 1954 in priorities as proposed by him and to the extent of available re- 
sources was approved, as well as one recommending that member states which 
had not already done so abolish the importation and production of diacetyl- 
morphine (heroin). Additional committee recommendations adopted by the 
Assembly dealt with selection of non-proprietary names for drugs, a study of 
program analysis and evaluation, appropriations for the financial year 1954, 
extension of the agreement with the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees, standardization of laboratory tests for food, a program 
in dentistry, and the terms of reference of the Committee on International 
Quarantine. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Administration, Finance and 
Legal Matters the Assembly concurred in the decision of the Executive Board 
to postpone its review of the scale of assessments until 1954 and to submit 
the matter to the United Nations Committee on Contributions for recommen- 
dations and advice, and reaffirmed the principle that the scale of assessments 
should be based as far as possible on the criteria used by the United Nations. 
Committee recommendations that Nepal be admitted to membership in the or- 


* Document A6/VR/5, May 11, 1953, p. 10. Executive Board, see International Organization, 
For information on the decision to nominate VII, p. 279. 
Dr. Candau made at the eleventh session of the * Document A6/VR/8, May 15, 1953, p. 17. 
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ganization; that the Assembly welcome the return of China to active partici- 

tion in the organization; and that until China’s financial situation improved, 
payment of $10,000 annually would be adequate to avoid application of Arti- 
cle 7 of the Constitution received approval.’ Committee recommendations that 
the Director-General undertake a preparatory study of the problem relating to 
international medical law and comparative health legislation, that the Spanish 
Protectorate Zone in Morocco should enjoy all the rights and be subject to all 
the obligations of an associate member, and that examination of the question 
of the absence of meetings of the Regional Committee for the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean be postponed sine die also received Assembly approval. Additional 
recommendations of the committee to be adopted dealt with such subjects as 
arrears of contributions, working capital fund for 1954, scale of assessments 
for 1954, regionalization, relationships with non-governmental organizations, 
amendments to the Assembly’s rules of procedure, assignment of Nepal to the 
southeast Asia region, and frequency of Assembly sessions. 

The United States, Iraq, Costa Rica, Switzerland, Indonesia, and Austria 
were elected as entitled to designate a person to serve on the Executive Board. 
During the Assembly technical discussions on tuberculosis, syphilis, and 

hoid fevers were held for the purpose of effecting an exchange of views 
among public-health administrators on the most economical way of applying 
modern health techniques concerning these diseases. 


*Document A6/53, May 14, 1953; Docu- 7 Document A6/VR/8, May 15, 1953, p. 34. 
ment A6/VR/8, May 15, 1953, p. 21. 
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III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ARAB LEAGUE 


The eighteenth ordinary session of the Council of the Arab League was held 
in Cairo, March 28 to April 9, 1953. The League members were, in general, 
represented by the heads of their diplomatic missions in Cairo although the 
Egyptian government was understood to have requested that each state send 
its foreign minister.’ Although the recommendations of the Council were not 
made public, they were understood to have covered such questions as west 
Germany’s ratification of the reparations agreement with Israel, the economic 
boycott of Israel and the forthcoming visit of the Secretary of State of the 
United States (Dulles). At the close of the meeting, the assistant Secretary- 
General (Ahmed Shukairy) said that the question of the dispute between the 
United Kingdom and Egypt over the Suez canal zone had been discussed in 
the course of a general survey of political problems but that it had not been 
raised specifically.*, During the Council session a meeting of the foreign min- 
isters of the Arab League states was called for April 3; however, the govern- 
ments of Iraq, Syria and Lebanon declined to attend. There were some reports 
that their refusal stemmed from a disinclination to become involved in any 
disagreement between Egypt and the United Kingdom; however, officials in 
Lebanon denied the accuracy of the reports, saying that the meeting had been 
postponed because its principal purpose had been to consider political prob- 
lems of the Arab world in the light of a report which the Foreign Minister of 
Saudi Arabia (Prince Faisal) was to make upon his return from the United 
States and Prince Faisal had not returned in time to hold the meeting as 
scheduled.’ 

Two results of the meeting of the Council were made public: the application 
of Libya for membership in the League had been accepted, and the League 
members had indicated their general support for the policy of Egypt concer- 
ing the Suez Canal. 

A meeting of the Political Committee was held in Cairo beginning May 7, 
however, and the League members were represented by their foreign ministers. 
The committee resolved its full support of Egypt’s demands for unconditional 
evacuation of the Suez Canal Zone. A meeting of the chiefs-of-staff of the 
Arab League states in the near future to bring into effect the Arab Collective 
Security Pact was also announced. A third resolution approved by the minis- 
ters called upon the United Nations to implement and enforce its 1949 resolu- 
tions concerning the partition of Palestine, the repatriation of Arab refugees, 
and the compensation of those not wishing to return.’ 


1 Middle Eastern Affairs, 1V, p. 197. ‘Ibid., April 11, 1953; Middle Eastern Af- 
2? The Times (London), April 11, 1953. fairs, IV, p. 197. 
3 [bid., April 10, 1953. 5 Chronology of International Events and 


Documents, IX, p. 294. 
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A conference of Arab League economic and finance ministers closed in 
Beirut, Lebanon, on May 31; all League members but Libya attended the 
meeting. A series of recommendations was approved designed to create a 
closer-knit economy between Arab states and to stimulate inter-Arab invest- 
ment and trade exchange. The main purpose of the conference was to facili- 
tate the movement of Arab capital among Arab countries and to abolish or 
reduce customs duties on a number of agricultural and industrial products. 
The conference recommended the establishment of three new institutions: 1) 
an Arab financial institution and an Arab reconstruction and development bank 
to aid development projects; 2) an Arab mercantile company; and 3) an Arab 
company to exploit the potash resources of the Dead Sea.’ 

A meeting of political and military leaders of the Arab League states was 
expected to be held in Cairo in June to bring into effect the Arab League 


Security Pact.’ 
CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


West Indian Conference 


The fifth session of the West Indian Conference was held at Montego Bay, 
Jamaica, from November 24 to December 3, 1952, under the chairmanship 
of Sir George Seel (United Kingdom). In addition to fifteen Commissioners 
of the four member governments and their advisers, the conference was at- 
tended by delegates and advisers from the fourteen Caribbean countries asso- 
ciated with member governments and by observers from Canada, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, and from the United Nations, ILO, FAO, and several 
other international organizations." The agenda’ was divided among three work- 
ing committees, a General Committee was assigned the work of general or- 
ganization, and a Drafting Committee was given the job of editing.’ 

Committee I dealt with and made recommendations on 1) the Secretary- 
General's report to member governments, giving special consideration to sec- 
tions on the Commission’s work programme, technical conferences sponsored 
by the Commission, technical assistance, publications, requests for information, 
and action taken on recommendations of the fourth session; 2) a survey of the 
work of previous sessions of the conference, including progress in the fields 
of industrial development, agricultural processing, and tuberculosis and ma- 
laria control; and 3) the agenda for the sixth session of the conference. 

Committee II discussed the report of the Puerto Rico Conference on Indus- 
trial Development which was held in February 1952,‘ accepted as a sound 
basis for the industrial development of the Caribbean area the recommenda- 
tions of that conference, and recommended that the Commission maintain 


*Ibid., p. 324; The Times (London), June * Caribbean Commission, Monthly Informa- 
1, 1953. tion Bulletin, VI, p. 121. 

*New York Times, June 6, 1953. * For summary of the Conference on Indus- 

*Caribbean Commission, West Indian Con- trial Development, see International Organiza- 
ference, Fifth Session, 1952, p. 51. tion, VI, p. 460. 


? For complete agenda, see ibid., p. 52. 
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constant review of the progress made in implementing the proposals of the 
Puerto Rican conference and the fifth West Indian Conference. Committee 
II also discussed and made recommendations on relations between agriculture 


and industry, the role of development agencies, the need for capital and tech. | 





nical assistance, labor in relation to industrialization, market promotion and | 


transportation development, and expanded Commission activities. 
Committee III dealt with and made recommendations on 1) literacy and 
adult education, taking note of a special project by UNESCO for the establish. 
ment of a world network of regional fundamental education centers; 2) voca- 
tional education, including guidance services, agricultural training, trade and 


industrial education, apprenticeship, and teacher training; and 3) labor pro- 


ductivity in industry.’ 

The reports of the three working. committees were submitted with their 
recommendations to the plenary session of the conference, and the recommen. 
dations were accepted, with minor amendments, for submission to the fifteenth 
meeting of the Caribbean Commission." 

A resolution presented to the conference by I. C. Debrot (Netherlands An- 
tilles) requested member governments to take early action in revising the 
Agreement for the Establishment of the Caribbean Commission and its auxili- 
ary bodies in the light of the new constitutional relationships between member 
governments and the Caribbean territories which had developed since the 
Commission’s establishment. After endorsing two Puerto Rican amendments 
to Mr. Debrot’s draft, the conference adopted a statement embodying the 
resolution for transmission to the member governments of the Commission.’ 


Fifteenth Meeting 


The fifteenth meeting of the Caribbean Commission was held at Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, November 29 and December 5 to 8, 1952, and was presided 
over by C. H. H. Jongbaw (Surinam).* 


Central Secretariat. The Secretary-General was directed to take appropriate 
action on recommendations concerning the dissemination of information on 
all forms of technical assistance made available by the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies and requests for such assistance. Recommendations for 
a Secretariat report on over- and under-population in certain territories, a con- 
ference on problems created by the disequilibrium between population and 
resources, a study of methods to stimulate local savings and to direct such 
savings into investment in industrial and agricultural activities, and a survey 
of communication services relative to present and potential demand in prepara- 


5 Caribbean Commission, West Indian Con- 7 Caribbean Commission, West Indian Con- 
ference, Fifth Session, 1952, p. 55-85. ference, Fifth Session, 1952, p. 88-90. 

* Caribbean Commission, Monthly Informa- * Caribbean Commission, Monthly Informa- 
tion Bulletin, VI, p. 121. For action taken by tion Bulletin, VI, p. 137. 
the Commission on these recommendations, see * For summary of the work of the fifth ses 


below. sion of the West Indian Conference, see above. 
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The Commission reviewed the 57 recommendations of the West Indian Con- | 
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tion for the Trade Promotion Conference, were among those referred to the 
Committee on Economics and Statistics. A recommendation on the improve- 
ment of industrial legislation and the training and protection of industrial 
workers was, among others, referred to the Research Council, while recommen- 
dations on the education of workers in the history and aims and methods of 
trade unionism, as well as general adult education, were referred to the Com- 
mission on Education and Sociology. Additional recommendations of the con- 
ference were referred to appropriate committees for action or further study.” 

The Commission passed on the work program of the Central Secretariat and 
the budget for 1953 of $345,727. In considering the recommendations of the 
Home Economics Conference, the Commission agreed to approach the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico regarding the possibility of conducting a three-month home 
economics course in 1953, and to request FAO to grant fellowships for the 
proposed course and render such financial and other assistance to the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico as might be required. The Secretary-General was instructed, 
upon the recommendation of the Home Economics Conference, to explore with 
the appropriate United Nations agency the feasibility of carrying out in the 
Caribbean area a pilot demonstration on the improvement of nutrition at low 
cost by better use of existing resources. The Secretary-General was also au- 
thorized to continue his investigations with FAO for the assignment of a home 
economist to the Commission. 

The Commission endorsed the report of the Preparatory Committee for a 
Conference on Trade Promotion, which was held in Trinidad, November 10 to 
12, 1952, and accepted the proposal that the conference be held in Trinidad 
in January 1954. The Commission agreed that the collaboration of industrial 
and commercial communities was essential to the success of the conference, 
and criteria for the selection of delegates were listed. 

The Commission resolved, subject to approval by its member governments, 
to invite FAO to include the Caribbean area in its present world-wide survey 
for exploring the potentialities for expanding pulp and paper output to match 
rising demand. 

The possibility of an aided-self-help workshop being held in 1953 was dis- 
cussed. The workshop would be designed to 1) bring together officials in the 
countries served by the Commission responsible for formulating policy and di- 
recting housing schemes for a three-day discussion of the over-all housing situa- 
tion, and 2) benefit field workers who would attend and remain longer for 
more detailed discussion of problems and actual training in techniques of aided 
self-help. 

The Commission, with the assistance of the University of Puerto Rico and 
FAO, was to sponsor a course in cooperatives in 1953, consisting of a twelve- 
week training course for junior personnel of cooperative departments of terri- 
torial governments and officers of cooperative societies established in the area. 

"For complete list of recommendations of mission, Monthly Information Bulletin, VI, 


the West Indian Conference and action pro- p. 127-134. 
posed by the Commission, see Caribbean Com- 
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Finally, the Commission accepted the invitation of the government of Sur. | 
nam to hold its sixteenth meeting in that country in May 1953." 


Technical Activities 

The Research Committees on Education and Sociology; Economics and Sta. 
tistics; Industrial Development; and Agriculture, Fish, Wildlife and F orestry, 
met at Kent House, Port-of-Spain, February 26 and 27, 1953. These com- 
mittees met jointly with the Research Council, March 2 to 4, the Coungi 
continuing its meeting until March 6. 

The Research Council and committees studied recommendations of the fifth 
West Indian Conference and reviewed unimplemented recommendations of 
past sessions of the conference, especially in the fields of research, including 
research in agriculture, disease prevention and control, and the availability of 
capital for development. The Central Secretariat had made data on such ree- 
ommendations available to the meeting, and after consideration, recommenda- 
tions were made to the Commission in regard to several matters stil 
outstanding. 

In accordance with a decision of the Commission’s fifteenth meeting, the 
Research Committee on Education and Sociology met as the preparatory com- 





mittee for a proposed conference on education. That committee then met with 
the Research Committee on Agriculture, Fish, Wildlife and Forestry as a pre. | 
paratory committee for a proposed conference on small scale farming and edu- 
cation factors involved. It was agreed that the reports of the two conferences | 
should form the basis of documentation for the sixth session of the West Indian | 
Conference and that only one, instead of two separate conferences should be | 
held and recommendations to that effect were made to the Research Council | 
and the Commission. The council endorsed this proposal and accepted, with 
amendments, the recommended agenda and other arrangements.” 

The Research Committee on Education and Sociology also met to prepare 
a provisional agenda for the sixth West Indian Conference. Its report, with | 
some modifications, was adopted by the council.” 

The Research Council reviewed the work of past technical conferences and 
those to be held in 1953 and 1954, and recommended three others to be held 
in 1955 and 1956. Chairmen of the four research committees for 1953-1954 
were also elected.“ 

A technical Conference on Caribbean Timbers, Their Utilization and Trade 
within the Area, was held at Kent House, April 15 to 22, 1953. Ten resolutions 
were passed by the conference for submission to the Caribbean Commission, 
including a resolution urging governments to strengthen their forest depart 
ments to secure better utilization of forest resources, improve communication 
to and within forest areas, and improve storage, handling and marketing facili- 


11 Caribbean Commission, Monthly Informa- %3 For provisional agenda of the sixth Wes 
tion Bulletin, VI, p. 137-138. Indian Conference, see ibid., p. 186. 
8 Ibid., p. 185-186. See ibid. 
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ties. Another recommended that governments study the possibility of reducing 
customs duties on timber and timber products with a view to facilitating re- 
ional trade in those commodities, while other resolutions dealt with such sub- 
jects as standardization of milling sizes and grading, education of the public 
in the availability and use of timber, and reduction of freight rates and im- 
proved shipping services for timber.” 

On September 10, 1952, an agreement was signed in Washington, D. C., 
between the Caribbean Commission and FAO whereby an agricultural econo- 
mist was to be made available to the Commission to assist in the formulation, 
development and coordination of projects for agricultural development within 
the area, and to study foreign and Caribbean markets and the potential expan- 
sion of sales in them in order that recommendations might be made for the 
organization of markets in the various territories and for market facilities.” 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


Second Annual Report on SHAPE 


The second annual report of the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe 
(SACEUR, Ridgway), to the Standing Group of the Military Committee of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization on the operations of Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Powers, Europe (SHAPE) during the period since May 1952, 
was released on May 30, 1953." In reviewing the changes which had been 
made in the period under consideration — the first year in which General Ridg- 


adiaa | way held the position of SACEUR —the report noted that “much has been 
ian | 
Id be | 


yuncil | 


done to increase our defense forces and to make them more effective” but 
“measured against the Soviet capacity, our progress is insufficient to give us 
acceptable prospect of success if attacked”. SACEUR observed that by the 
end of 1952, the numerical goals for NATO forces set at the Lisbon meeting 
of the Council had in large part been met, “although there was a substantial 
shortfall in planned combat effectiveness”. The outstanding deficiency of a 
year ago in tactical air forces had been improved both from deliveries under 
the United States military assistance program and from increased combat capa- 
bility; nevertheless, the Supreme Commander still regarded air power as “the 
weakest link in our defense”. While the growth of land forces had been “en- 
couraging” if not “satisfactory”, the same was not true of the arrangements for 
the supply and support of those forces. General Ridgway emphasized the 
complexity of the present system in which each nation was responsible for the 
support of its own troops; however, he felt that the situation could largely be 
remedied with the approval and implementation of plans submitted by SHAPE 
to the Standing Group in October 1952. Progress had been good, the report 
noted, in the infrastructure program. 


% Tbid., p. 209-210. ? For information on the decisions of the 
* Ibid., p. 90. Lisbon meeting of the NATO Council, see 
1For excerpts from the first report on International Organization, VI, p. 326. 
SHAPE, see Department of State, Bulletin, 
XXVI, p. 572. 
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With growing defensive power the sense of fear and urgency of many NATO 
nations had been reduced; military programs were being changed from rapid 
rearmament to long-term policies. “Although this change may be dictated by 
the economic situation,” the report warned, “we must not forget that any real 
slackening of the defense effort may itself open the way to aggression”. 

After analyzing the growth of Soviet military strength, both its own and 
that of its allies, the Supreme Commander felt that the initiative still lay with 
the potential aggressor and that a full-scale attack in the near future “would 
find the Allied Command. Europe critically weak to accomplish its present 
mission”. SACEUR had no information which led him to believe that the 
military danger from the east had lessened. 

In general, the Supreme Commander felt that progress had been consider- 
able, “yet pride in achievement must not blind us to the magnitude of the 
tasks ahead, nor hide our true military position today”. The report concluded 
that the weaknesses which it had pointed out were correctible; if timely and 
sustained action were taken to remedy them, SACEUR felt that the Allied 
Command would be in a position in the very near future to defend westem 
Europe effectively from possible attack.’ 


Council 


The eleventh session of the Council of NATO met in Paris from April 23 to 
25, 1953.‘ Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Defense and Economics of the four- 
teen NATO members attended the three-day session. Chief among the matters 
on the agenda were an analysis of recent actions of the Soviet Union, “firm” 
goals for 1953 and “tentative” goals for 1954 in relation to NATO military 
forces, the infrastructure program, and the status of the European Defense 
Community Treaty together with the general question of West German rear- 
mament. 


Analysis of Soviet foreign policy: Prior to the opening of the Council meet- 
ing, several reports had been prepared by the NATO secretariat on the political 
intentions and military plans of the Soviet Union; in addition, a chronology of 
recent Soviet actions and statements and a table of specific points which should 
be covered in oral discussion were made available to the ministers attending 
the meeting. According to press reports, the chief question before the Council 
was the policy of the NATO governments in the current situation, especially 
1) “the attitude to be adopted toward any opportunities of easing the East- 
West tensions which might be offered by Soviet moves” and 2) “public rela- 
tions problems arising out of Soviet moves”. The same press reports indicated 
that the analyses and summaries prepared for the Council concluded that “with 
the possible exception of the move toward a Korean armistice, these moves 


have cost the Soviet Union nothing. . . . On general grounds it would be u- 
3 Department of State, Bulletin, XXVIII, *For information on the tenth session of 
p. 899-904. the Council, see International Organization, VII, 


p-. 164. 
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wise to expect a change of basic policy in a government which has changed 
so little in composition”. 

The communiqué issued at the close of the meeting stated that the Council 
members were “in full agreement” on “their estimate of recent Soviet moves 
and gestures”. To the extent that such moves were “proved by events to be 
genuine efforts to reduce international tensions”, they would be welcomed by 
the NATO governments.» However, the Council did not as yet see any evi- 
dence of a change in Soviet policy, citing the “huge and constantly strength- 
ened military force” of the Soviet Union and its allies and the extension of 
hostilities in Indochina into Laos. “The Council, therefore, reaffirmed the policy 
of collective defense which has proved fully justified, and which has been 

nsible for the growing confidence of the free world in the future. The 
Council felt that there was every prospect that this policy, continued with firm- 
ness and patience, will create a basis for a just settlement of unresolved inter- 
national problems.” 

Although not mentioned in the Council’s communiqué, press reports also 
indicated that the Council had considered long-range relations between the 
Soviet Union and communist China. According to press correspondents, the 
ministers examined a document on the question prepared by their experts which 
felt that friction might develop in three areas: 1) Chinese economic develop- 
ment, 2) leadership in Asia and 3) doctrinal differences. Differences in the 
first area, it was reported, might arise over the unwillingness or inability of the 
Soviet Union to provide communist China with the supplies and technical as- 
sistance necessary to fulfill the Chinese five-year development plan. Speaking 
of the second point, it was observed that, through its direct intervention in the 
Korean dispute, communist China had extended its influence in north Korea 
at the expense of Soviet influence. Finally the report envisaged competition 
for leadership of other communist movements in Asia, particularly in Japan 
and Korea." 


Military goals for 1953 and 1954: Closely allied with the Council’s analysis 
of future Soviet policy were its decisions concerning the military strength which 
NATO could and should achieve in the next two years. It was reported before 
the opening of the Council session that the Military Committee and its Stand- 
ing Group had estimated that over-all forces should be increased to about 60 
divisions and 5,000 modern jet aircraft by the end of 1953 and to about 70 
divisions and between 5,500 and 6,000 jet aircraft by the end of 1954. These 
same reports estimated present NATO strength at approximately 45 divisions 
in various stages of combat effectiveness and about 3,000 aircraft of all types 
plus another 1,000-1,500 jet fighters in the home defense units of the Royal 
Air Force and the French Air Force.* 

Throughout the weeks preceding the Council meeting, however, there were 


‘New York Times, April 21, 1953; ibid., ' Ibid., April 27, 1953. 
April 23, 1953. 8 Ibid., April 11, 1953; ibid., April 18, 1953. 
‘Ibid., April 26, 1953. 
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indications that the assumptions on which the Lisbon goals (72 divisions jn _ 


1953 and 96 divisions in 1954) had been based were undergoing re-examing. 
tion. At Lisbon, it was pointed out, planning had been based on the theory 
that 1954 would be the “critical year” by which defenses must be built to 
maximum strength. The changed emphasis was indicated in remarks made 
by the United States Secretary of States (Dulles) in a press conference given 
during the Council session; the Secretary said that “it is unwise to proceed op 
the assumption that one can forecast a general war within one or two years, 
. .. Therefore, we should not attempt military expenditures throwing budgets 
badly out of balance and creating inflation”. He deemed it wiser to work for 
a long-term “steady program” consistent with economic health. The “stretch. 
out” policy, as the revised program approved during this session was called, 
the Secretary added, had been under consideration for more than a year before 
the so-called Soviet peace-offensive had begun and its adoption at this time 
should not be regarded as being prompted by Soviet action.’ Mr. Dulles, ina 
radio report on the Council meeting following its adjournment, added that, al- 
though the numerical goals approved during the eleventh session were lower 
than those previously envisaged at the Lisbon meeting measures taken or 
planned to increase efficiency would increase the combat efficiency of the 
troops as much as thirty percent this year.” 

Both the Secretary-General (Ismay) and Mr. Van Zeeland, Belgian Foreign 
Minister and spokesman for the Council, declined to give the actual figures of 
the “firm military program” for 1953 or the “provisional program” for 1954 on 
grounds of security and because the figures could be misleading.” However, 
figures purporting to be those approved by the Council appeared in the press. 
According to this source, the Council members had committed themselves to 
raise six divisions this year with another six divisions expected by January l, 
1955. Neither of these figures included the approximately 40 divisions under- 
stood to be available in Greece and Turkey. It was also reported that NATO 
forces would include 3,500 war planes by the end of 1953 and about 2,000 
more within twenty months.” 





The infrastructure program: The Council agreed on the financing of the nett | 
three years of the infrastructure program of NATO; prior to this agreement, | 
the program financing had been on an annual basis. Of the total amount | 


$887.6 million agreed upon, $187.6 million was to complete the “second part 


of the fourth slice” of the program — running to the end of 1953. The new | 
three-year program would begin in 1954 and cost $700 million. The Counel | 


further agreed on the allocation of the cost among its members as follows: 
United States, 42.86 percent (about $379.311 million); France, 13.75 percent; 
United Kingdom, 11.54 percent; Canada, 7.13 percent; Belgium, 5.109 per 
cent; Italy, 6.5 percent; Netherlands, 4.07 percent; Norway, 2.54 percent; 


* Ibid., April 24, 1953. ™ The Times (London), April 27, 1953. 
Department of State, Bulletin, XXVIII, % New York Times, April 26, 1953. 
p- 871. 
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Denmark, 3.05 percent; Turkey, 2.03 percent; Greece, 1.01 percent, Portugal, 
0,82 percent and Luxembourg, 0.2 percent.” 

The estimated cost of the total program, which had been begun in 1948 by 
the parties to the Brussels Pact and into which the United States had entered 
in 1950, was expected to reach at least $2 billion in 1956-1957. The United 
States had paid about 40 percent of the cost to date.“ 


The European Defense Community Treaty: Another question considered by 
the Council at its eleventh session and related to the general problem of 
NATO’s military strength in the near future was the status of the European 


| Defense Community Treaty (EDC). The degree of importance attached to 
| the early implementation of the agreement by some NATO members was indi- 


cated in a statement made by the United States Secretary of State (Dulles) 
prior to his departure for Paris. The Secretary called the lack of any German 
units in west Europe’s defense forces “the missing element in making Europe 
defendable”. He added that if there were no prospect by June 1953, of creat- 
ing a solid defense for Europe by including a German contribution, the United 
States Congress might have to review its European aid program.” 

In a resolution approved by the Council on April 24, NATO “continues to 


attach paramount importance to the rapid entry into force” of the EDC treaty.” 


Other matters: The Council postponed indefinitely action on the question of 
whether, under the agreements reached on the Mediterranean Command at its 
previous session in Rome,” the command of the approaches to the western 
Mediterranean through Gibraltar, “Iberland”, should be under the United 
Kingdom or the United States. The United States was said to feel that, if 
agreements were concluded with Spain, bases on the Iberian peninsula would 
be under United States control. 


| United States Off-Shore Procurement Policy 


The Military Committee of NATO was reported in mid-April to have com- 


_ pleted long-pending arrangements on a major aircraft procurement program 





designed to add 1,200 jet aircraft to the organization’s defenses by mid-1956. 


| Early reports indicated that the United Kingdom would receive a contract of 


about $70 million to build over 200 Hawker Hunter supersonic jet fighters; 
France, about $85 million for 150 Mark II Mystére jet fighters and over 100 


| supersonic Mark IV Mystére jet fighters; Belgium and Netherlands, about $40 
| million for 100 Hawker Hunters for future west German units and several hun- 
dred for the Belgian and Netherlands airforces; and Italy, about $25 million 


for an undisclosed number of British Gloster Javelin radar-equipped all weather 
fighters.* News sources in the United Kingdom reported on April 23, however, 


4 Tbid., April 25, 1953; The Times (Lon- 1° Department of State, Bulletin, XXVIII, 
don), April 25, 1953. p. 674-675. 

“New York Times, April 21, 1953. ™ See International Organization, VI, p. 144. 

* Ibid., April 24, 1953. New York Times, April 21, 1953; The 


Times (London), April 21, 1953. 
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that a contract for $150 million for 550 aircraft had been signed; the orde; 
included 450 Hawker Hunters and 100 Sea Hawks for delivery between now 
and June 1956.” 

In May a procurement contract for $7.5-8 million worth of 105 millimeter 
artillery shells from Turkey was announced.” A contract for $12.2 million 
worth of ammunition was placed in the United Kingdom in June, bringing the 
total value of contracts for ammunition placed in that country since the begin. 
ning of the year to $82.2 million.” 

At the close of the eleventh session of the NATO Council, it had been ap. 
nounced that arrangements similar to the long-term contracts for aircraft were 
being considered for ammunition, small arms, artillery and signals equipment? 

On June 11, the United States informed its NATO allies that it was prepared 
to participate in a long-term arms building program in central Europe. The 
offer, reportedly the result of two years of study, was said to be based on the 
belief that the most efficient way to help re-arm west Europe was to set aside 
a definite sum of dollars and to demand that other NATO members match the 
amount. While no figures were officially given, the United States was reported 
to be ready to allocate more than $500 million between July 1, 1953, and 
June 30, 1954. The announcement followed a meeting at NATO’s Paris head- 
quarters of over 150 governmental and private experts from the fourteen 
NATO governments to develop a long-range arms building program. Twenty- 
nine vitally needed items were currently being considered, including ammuii- 
tion and armaments, combat vehicles of all types, electronics including radar 
and reporting and control equipment, transport vehicles including crawling 
tractors and ships.” 


Command Structure and Personnel 


During the period under review, extensive changes were made both in the 
personne! of the NATO command in Europe and in the command structure in 
Central Europe. On May 12, the permanent representatives on the NATO 
Council approved a French-sponsored suggestion that General Alfred M. 
Gruenther, formerly Chief of Staff to both General Eisenhower and General 
Ridgway, be appointed Supreme Allied Commander, Europe; General Gruer- 


ther replaced General Ridgway who returned to the United States to assume | 


the position of Army Chief of Staff.* On May 25, Admiral William Fechteler, 
Chief of Naval Operations in Washington, was designated to succeed Admiral 
Robert Carney as Commander in Chief, Allied Forces, Southern Europe; Ad- 
miral Carney left his NATO position to assume the job previously held by 
Admiral Fechteler.* General J. Lawton Collins was named by the United 
States to be the representative of that government's Joint Chiefs of Staff on the 
NATO Military Committee and Standing Group when his term as United 


 Tbid., April 24, 1953. 23 New York Times, June 12, 1953. 
2 New York Times, May 27, 1953. * The Times (London), May 13, 1953. 
1 The Times (London), June 30, 1953. 25 New York Times, May 26, 1953. 


® Ibid., April 27, 1953. 
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States Army Chief of Staff expired on August 15, 1953. He was appointed 
to fill the position formerly held by General Omar Bradley, retiring Chairman 
of the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff.” At the end of the year, Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Whitley was to become United Kingdom member of the Mili- 
tary Committee and Standing Group.” On June 12, the NATO Standing Group 
announced the appointment of Air Vice-Marshal L. Darvall of the United 
Kingdom to replace Admiral André Georges Lemonnier of France as Com- 
mandant of the NATO Defense College in Paris.” 

In February 1953, SACEUR had recommended reorganization of the NATO 
air commands and of the several commands in central Europe. Specifically, he 
had asked that control of all allied air power be grouped under SACEUR’s air 
deputy at SHAPE and that control over all three Allied services in central 
Europe be concentrated under one commander-in-chief instead of three, as at 
present. It was understood that delay in approving the proposed reorganiza- 
tion arose in part over the question of whether Marshal Juin, Commander-in- 
Chief of Allied Land Forces in Central Europe, should be commander-in-chief 
with three commanders under him or whether he should retain his control of 
the land forces and at the same time assume the position of over-all commander 
in the area.” Approval of the plan by the Standing Group was reported early 
in June; Marshal Juin was to be appointed Commander-in-Chief of all allied 
forces in Central Europe and have under him three commanders of the par- 
ticular services. General Lauris Norstad, formerly Commander-in-Chief of 
allied air forces in Central Europe, was to be appointed Air Deputy to 
SACEUR with general control over all allied air forces. He would be replaced 
as Commander-in-Chief of allied air forces in Central Europe, a position sub- 
ordinate to Marshal Juin under the reorganization, by Air Marshal Sir Basil 
Embry. It was further announced that Brigadier J. R. Cochrane of the United 
Kingdom had been appointed assistant chief of staff, Allied Land Forces, Cen- 
tral Europe. The changes in personnel and command were scheduled to take 
place in early August.” 


Developments in Related Regions 


During the period reviewed, two developments took place concerning a pro- 
posed Middle East Security Pact. On April 8, it was reported that the Soviet 
Union had informed Egypt that the latter’s participation in such a pact would 
be viewed unfavorably by the Soviet government.” The United States Secre- 
tary of State (Dulles) during a visit to Ankara, Turkey, on May 27, was un- 
derstood to have discussed a possible Middle East Defense Pact with Turkish 
dficials. Press reports indicated that Turkish officials felt that the participa- 
tion of the Arab States in such a pact was unlikely in the near or foreseeable 


* Ibid., May 28, 1953; The Times (London), * Ibid., June 9, 1953; ibid., July 1, 1953; 
May 28, 1953. ibid., July 3, 1953; The Times (London), June 

"The Times (London), May 15, 1953. 29, 1953. 

* Ibid., June 13, 1953. 31 New York Times, April 9, 1953. 


™New York Times, April 28, 1953. 
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future. Mr. Dulles’ reported reticence to discuss formally a Turkish suggestion 
that the time had come for interested countries to consult with one anothe 
to decide on future action concerning middle east security led to press specu. 
lation that the United States was about to change its attitude toward the mid. 
dle east and wished to devise a new line of approach to the Arab States instead 
of supporting a defense organization in the area.” 

The first meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the three parties to the Ankar 
Pact — Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia — was scheduled to open in Athens on 
July 7. Press reports during the period reviewed in general interpreted the 
three-power alliance as providing for the indirect association of Yugoslavia with 
NATO. Some commentators compared the Yugoslav position with that of west | 
Germany, pointing out that under the European Defense Community Treaty, 
west German forces would be integrated with those of NATO although west 
Germany would not itself be a member of NATO. During the visit of Secre. 
tary Dulles to Ankara, the Turkish officials were reported to have urged the 
admission of Yugoslavia to NATO; however, such a step did not appear prob- 
able. Yugoslavia, while agreeing to integrate its defense planning with that of 
Greece and Turkey, both NATO members, was said to disfavor joining the 
organization itself.” 
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Other NATO Matters 


The Foreign Minister of Denmark (Kraft) stated in April that, under an | 
agreement concluded with the Soviet Union in 1946, no foreign troops would 
be stationed on the island of Bornholm; Mr. Kraft emphasized, however, that 
while his government had no intention of turning the island into a NATO base, 
its agreement with the Soviet Union was not binding forever. He also rejected 
a Soviet suggestion that the 1946 agreement be extended to the whole of Den- | 
mark; “we do not admit”, he said, “that the stationing of a few defensive air 
forces from other N.A.T.O. countries on Danish soil can be regarded as a | 
threat against the Soviet Union”. 

A statement by Vice Admiral E. H. Evans-Lombe, Commander-in-Chief of 
NATO’s naval forces in north Europe, that basing NATO forces in Norway was 
a problem “bound to present itself to all NATO members and therefore, sooner | 
or later also to Norway” led to speculation in the press that Norway might ) 
agree in the near future to permit non-Norwegian NATO forces to be stationed | 
in that country. Both Norway and Denmark had joined NATO with the reser: | 
vation that they were not obliged to permit the stationing of non- national 
NATO forces on their territories in peacetime.” 

In May it was revealed that the United States planned to send the first divi- | 
sion of the new atomic artillery battalions to Europe around the end of the | 
year.” The support of Greece and Turkey with strategic and tactical atomic 


%2 The Times (London), May 28, 1953. * The Times (London), April 13, 1953. 
33 Tbid., June 12, 1953; ibid., June 16, 1953; % New York Times, May 21, 1953. 
ibid., June 21, 1953; ibid., June 24, 1953; New % Ibid., May 29, 1953. 
York Times, May 31, 1953; ibid., June 4, 1953; 
ibid., June 19, 1953; and ibid., July 8, 1953. 
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weapons in the event of hostilities was understood to have been promised 
earlier in May.” 


European Defense Community 


The legislature of the West German Federal Republic completed on May 
15, 1953, parliamentary action on the European Defense Community Treaty, 
the first of the six signatories to do so. However, the final steps in west Ger- 
many's ratification were delayed pending decisions from the courts on the con- 
stitutionality of the treaty and the method of its parliamentary approval.” 

The EDC Interim Committee approved on March 23 five of the additional 
protocols requested by France. They were understood to include the following: 


| 1) voting in the ministers council would remain fixed indefinitely rather than 


being based on each party’s contribution in men and money; 2) Article 107 of 
the EDC treaty was made more specific to reserve to France the right to manu- 
facture arms for its overseas forces although EDC controlled general arms pro- 
duction; 3) the right of a party having two armed forces to interchange men 
and officers between the national and EDC army was assured; 4) methods of 
mobilization were defined; and 5) officers of national armies were permitted 
to attend EDC military schools. Still under discussion was a protocol to Arti- 
cle 13 designed to assure France that it might automatically withdraw troops 


| for use overseas without the prior consent of the NATO Supreme Commander. 








| Protocols dealing with the relations of the United Kingdom and the United 


States and EDC were also pending.” The texts of the approved protocols 
were made public simultaneously in the six capitals on June 18. 

In April, two agreements concerning the contribution of the west German 
government to the support of Allied troops in Germany and to EDC were re- 


_ vealed. The first was an agreement with the Allied High Commissioner to 


limit west Germany's monthly contribution to occupation costs to $142,857,000 


' until December 31, 1953, if the EDC had not come into existence by that time. 


The second agreement was concluded with NATO and provided that from the 
entry into force of the EDC treaty until the end of June 1954, west Germany’s 


contribution to EDC would be $226,190,000 a month.” 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


| Tenth Session 


At Anse Vata, Noumea the tenth session of the South Pacific Commission 
was held from October 6 to 16, 1952, under the chairmanship of G. R. Powles, 
Senior Commissioner for New Zealand. Four plenary meetings were held, and 
the Commission continued the method of work previously adopted.’ It con- 


® Ibid., May 11, 1953. “ The Times (London), June 19, 1953. 

* Ibid., May 16, 1953; The Times (London), “New York Times, April 14, 1953; ibid., 
May 12, 1958; ibid., May 16, 1953. April 26, 1953. 

"The Times (London), March 25, 1953; 1 South Pacific Commission, Proceedings of 
New York Times, March 24, 1953. the South Pacific Commission, Tenth Session 


. . +» Sydney, n.d, p. 4. 
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sidered the progress achieved in the execution of the current work program} 
and the modifications and extensions recommended by the Research Coungij 
at its fourth meeting’ and adopted resolutions which: 1) approved the cop. 
tinuation in 1953 of the Epidemiological Information Service in conjunction 
with the South Pacific Health Service; 2) approved the continuation of the 
standard quarantine regulations and alimentation and nutrition projects; 3) 
approved the recommendation of the Research Council that a specialist for | 
research on mosquito-borne diseases be engaged on a long-term basis to under. | 
take surveys in the field where requested and investigations as recommended 
by the Filariasis Conference in entomology, epidemiology and control; 4) te. 
solved that grants-in-aid be made available for plant introduction and quaran. 
tine stations in the south Pacific; 5) sought the approval of participating goy. 
ernments for a request to the Food and Agriculture Organization to co-sponsor 
with the Commission a technical meeting on rice of representatives of south | 
Pacific territories; and 6) authorized grants-in-aid to assist pasture experiments 
within the region and the repetition of acclimatization and feeding experiments 
with dairy cattle in Fiji. In additional resolutions respecting the current work 
program the Commission authorized the appointment of an ad hoc Soils and 





Land Use Committee; approved the Research Council’s recommendation that 
all available information on soil classification, land use and land potentialities | 
be assembed and analyzed from the viewpoint of its relevance to a study of | 
development possibilities of the region; accepted the report of the Fisheries | 
Conference as the basis of its fisheries program, resolved to support institutions 
engaged in fishery and oceanographic research, and made recommendations as 
to the functions territorial fisheries services should perform; agreed with the 
Research Council that the project with respect to subsistence of peoples should 
be reinstated with the primary objectives of an assessment of food crop re 
sources and techniques and the study and promotion of methods of improving ; 
food production and utilization; and approved the project for the control of 
pests, diseases and weeds and requested that reports relating to plant and 
animal pests and diseases in the territories be sent to the Commission for the 
purpose of a regional reporting service. It was resolved that the possibility of 
early participation by the indigenous peoples should be a primary factor in 
determining the types of industrial development to be studied under the indus- | 
trial development project and that the Commission should provide for assisting 
territories to plan, undertake or improve economic surveys and investigations 
The recommendation of the Research Council that the Commission convene 
Technical Meeting on Cooperatives was approved, the meeting to be held ia 
the first quarter of 1954, and its agenda proposed; an annual budget for 1953 
totalling £218,015° was adopted; and it was recommended to participating gov- 
ernments that the Agreement establishing the Commission be amended so that 
the Commission would hold one regular session each year, this being made 











2? For summary of the fourth meeting of the ® South Pacific Commission, Proceedings . . -; 
Research Council, see International Organization, cited above, p. 22, 26. 
VI, p. 679. 
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with a view to reducing the proportion of time and funds expended on meet- 
ings for the direction of Commission activities and enabling greater concentra- 
tion on the discharge of those activities. Finally, the Commission noted that 
participating governments had authorized it to cooperate in an advisory and 
consultative capacity with the Food and Agriculture Organization, Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, World Health Organization, International Civil 
Aviation Organization, and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 


Second South Pacific Conference 


Eighteen territories and the Kingdom of Tonga were represented at the 
Second South Pacific Conference, which concluded a twelve-day meeting at 
Commission headquarters on April 27, 1953. Reviewing work done since the 
first Conference was held in 1952, the Secretary-General (Freeston) stated 
that definite, practical action had been taken on at least 30 of the 43 recom- 
mendations of that Conference.* He cited as examples filariasis control meas- 
ures, vocational training and development of food and export crops. Popula- 
tion trends and pressures and problems of food production and conservation of 
resources were debated by the Conference on the basis of a paper prepared 
by Prince Tungi, the Premier of Tonga. This paper suggested that a method 
of standardizing census-taking should be evolved, and its results worked out 
by an expert demographer. A debate on the development and conservation 
of resources showed need for the greater use of existing resources and the 
development of new ones, this need being stressed because of growing popu- 
lations in most territories. 

During the discussion of marketing problems needs stressed included the 
study of means for assuring islanders price stability, encouragement of greater 
production of export crops, greater assurance of markets, and possible area- 
wide action as a means of improving the position of basic export industries. 
Among the series of resolutions adopted by the Conference on this subject was 
one that the Commission establish a marketing information service, the object 
of which would be to collect and distribute information on the kind, grade and 
quantity of island produce other Pacific territories could absorb, ruling prices 
in different territories, existing import prohibitions in the various territories, 
and inter-territorial transportation. Regarding cooperative societies the Con- 
ference approved a resolution expressing consciousness of their great value and 
importance in the production, transportation and marketing of copra and other 
commodities and in securing fair prices to the producer. The Commission 
was requested to intensify its efforts to encourage and develop the cooperative 
movement and to place special advisers at the disposal of territorial administra- 


‘ Ibid., p. 22. ference, see International Organization, IV, 
°SPC Quarterly Bulletin, April 1953, p. 3. p. 532. 
For summary of the First South Pacific Con- 
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tions requesting such assistance, and its attention was drawn to opportunitig 
for concentrating processing industries in centers from which products would 
have tariff-free access to principal markets. 


The importance of health education was affirmed by the Conference, which | 


urged that territorial administrations be asked to intensify that work and re. 
quested the Commission to suggest to them inclusion of courses on the subject 
in instruction programs for training health and education personnel.‘ 


*SPC Quarterly Bulletin, April 1953, p. 35. 
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A/CN.4/66, April 6, 1953. 17 p. 

10, ——-—. ——-—. ——— . Nationality Including Statelessness: Report on the Elimina. 
tion or Reduction of Statelessness by Roberto Cordova, Special Rapporteur. New 
York, Document A/CN.4/64, March 30, 1953. 79 p. + annex. 

ll. ——-—. ——-—. ——— . Regime of the Territorial Sea: Information and Observations 
Submitted by y Governments Regarding the Question of the Delimitation of the | 
Territorial Sea of Two Adjacent States. New York, Document A/CN.4/71, May | 
12, 1953, 23 p. 

12. ———. ———. ———. Report on the Law of Treaties by H. Lauterpacht, Special 
Rapporteur. New York, Document A/CN.4/63, March 24, 1953. 218 p. 





POLITICAL AND SECURITY MATTERS 





13. United Nations. General Assembly (7th session). 1st Committee. Complaint 
by the Union of Burma Regarding Aggression against it by the Government o 
the Republic of China: Report New York, Document A/2391, April 22, | 
1953. 5 p. 

14. . Interference of the United States of America in the Internal | 
Affairs. of Other States as Manifested by the Organization on the Part of the 
Government of the United States of America of Subversive and Espionage Activi- 
ties against the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the People’s Republic of 
China, the Czechoslovak Republic and Other People’s Democracies: Report 
New York, Document A/2377, March 28, 1953. 2 p. ; 

15. . Measures to Avert the Threat of a New World War and 
Measures to Strengthen Peace and Friendship Among the Nations: Report 
New York, Document A/2386, April 16, 1953. 4 p. 

16. . Question of Impartial Investigation of Charges of Use by 
United Nations Forces of Bacteriological Warfare: Report New York, | 
Document A/2384, April 10, 1953. 4 p. 











Armed Forces and Disarmament 


17. United Nations. General Assembly (7th session). lst Committee. Regulation, 
Limitation and Balanced Reduction of all Armed Forces and all Armaments: 


Report of the Disarmament Commission: Report . New York, Document 
A/2373, March 23, 1953. 5 p. 
18. ———. [Secretariat.] Department of Public Information. Research Section. Dis- 


armament: Background Paper No. 75. New York, Document ST/DPI/SER.A/75, 
February 20, 1953. 34 p. + annexes. 


Greece 


19. United Nations. General Assembly. Peace Observation Commission. Balkans 
Subcommission. 5th Periodic Report of the United Nations Military Observers in 
Greece. New York, Document A/CN.7/SC.1/41, April 14, 1953. 25 p. 
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Korea 
DocuMENTS 

20. United Nations. General Assembly (7th session). Korea: Reports of the United 
Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea: Note by 
the President. New York, Document A/2379, March 31, 1953. 6 p. 

Contains cablegram dated March 31, 1953 from the Premier of the Govern- 
ment Administration Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China on the Korean armis- 
tice negotiations. 

21, ———. ———. lst Committee. Korea. (a) Reports of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea. (b) Reports of the United 
Nations Agent General for Korean Reconstruction: Supplementary report 
New York, Document A/2368, March 9, 1953. 6 p. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


22. Australia. Department of External Affairs. “Korea”. Current Notes on Inter- 
national Affairs, February 1953 (Vol. 24, No. 2), p. 70-76. 


Palestine’ 


23. Shwadran, Benjamin. “The Seventh United Nations Assembly and the Pales- 
tine Question”. Middle Eastern Affairs, April 1953 (Vol. 4, No. 4), p. 113-126. 


Tunisian Question 


24. United Nations. General Assembly. The Tunisian Question: Note by the Presi- 
dent. New York, Document A/2371, March 19, 1953. 6 p. 
Contains texts of a letter and memorandum received from the delegations of 
Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen. 


United Action for Peace 


25. United Nations. General Assembly (7th session). 1st Committee. Methods 
which Might be Used to Maintain and Strengthen International Peace and Secu- 
rity in Accordance with the Purposes and Principles of the Charter: Report of 
the Collective Measures Committee: Report New York, Document A/2370, 
March 17, 1953. 3 p. 


SOCIAL, HUMANITARIAN, AND CULTURAL MATTERS 
Refugees and Stateless Persons‘ 


26. United Nations. General Assembly. High Commissioner's Advisory Committee 
on Refugees (3d session). Memorandum by the High Commissioner on the In- 
ternational Protection of Refugees. New York, Document A/AC.36/23, March 
25, 1953. 33 p. 


27. —-—. -——. ———. Report by the High Commissioner Concerning the Review 
by the General Assembly of the Arrangements for his Office in Accordance with 
Chapter I, Paragraph 5 of the Statute. New York, Document A/AC.36/24, 
March 13, 1953. 22 p. 


* See also No. 33. *See also Nos. 9, 10. 
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TRUSTEESHIP AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


28. United Nations. General Assembly. Committee on Information,from Non-Self. 
Governing Territories (4th session). Financing of education in Non-Self-Govern. 
ing Territories. New York, Document A/AC.35/L.122, May 1, 1953. 23 p, 
limited. 


29. . Non-Self-Governing Territories. Cessation of the transmission 
of information: Communication from the Government of the United States 
America concerning Puerto Rico. New York, Document A/AC.35/L.121, April 3, 
1953. [44 p.] limited. 





SecurRITY COUNCIL 


30. United Nations. Security Council. Decisions Taken and Resolutions Adopted 





. . during the Year 1952 (Prepared by the Department of Political and Secu. | 
rity Council Affairs). New York, Document S/INF/7, February 20, 1953. 7 p. 


QUESTIONS BEFORE THE COUNCIL 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Question 


31. Sablier, Edouard. “La Signification de l’affaire du pétrole iranien”. Politique 
Etrangére, February—April 1953 (Vol. 18, No. 1), p. 17-22 


India-Pakistan Question 
32. United Nations. Security Council. Letter Dated 27 March 1953 from Dr. Frank 


P. Graham, United Nations Representative for India and Pakistan, to the Secre- | 


tary-General ae his Fifth Report to the Security Council. New York, 
Document S/2967, March 27, 1953. 21 p. + annexes. 


Palestinian Question’ 
33. United Nations. Security Council. Cablegram Dated 8 May 1953 from the 
Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization Addressed to the Secretary. 


General Transmitting a Report to the Security Council. New York, Document 
$/3007, May 8, 1953. 4 p. 


STRATEGIC AREAS UNDER TRUSTEESHIP’ 


34. United Nations. Security Council. Report on the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands for the Period 1 July 1951 to 30 June 1952. New York, Document $/2983, 
April 17, 1953. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


GENERAL 


35. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (15th session). Financial Impli- 
cations of Actions of the Council. Work Programme and Costs of the Economic 
and Social Activities of the United Nations: Note by the Secretary-General. New 
York, Document E/2389, April 3, 1953. 50 p. 


5 See also No. 62. 7™See also No. 96. 
® See also No. 23. 
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ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


36. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (16th session). Full Employ- 
ment and Balance of Payments Policies: Replies of governments to the question- 
naire on full employment, the balance of payments, and economic trends, objec- 
tives and policies in 1952 and 1953, submitted under resolution 520 B (VI) of 
the General Assembly and resolutions 221 E (IX), 290 (XI) and 371 B (XIII) of 
the Economic and Social Council. New York, Document E/2408, April 22, 1953. 
315 p. 

37. ———. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. Review of Economic 
Conditions in the Middle East, 1951-52: Supplement to World Economic Report. 
New York, Document E/2353/Add.1-ST/ECA/19/Add.1 (Publication No. 1953. 
II.C.1), February 1953. 161 p. $1.75. printed. 


Economic Commission for Asia and Far East* 


38. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. Technical Assistance Activities under the Expanded Programme 
in the Countries in the ECAFE Region (Information Paper prepared by the Sec- 
retariat of the Technical Assistance Board.) New York, Document ECAFE/ 
INF/2, January 6, 1953. 86 p. 

39, -——-—. -——. ———. Inter-Secretariat Working Party on Housing and Building 
Materials in Asia and the Far East (1st session). Problems of Hygiene and Sani- 
tation in Relation to Housing (World Health Organization’s Contribution to 
ECAFE’s Housing and Building Materials Study). New York, Document 
E/CN.11/I&T/HWBP/L.5, January 7, 1953. 13 p. 

49, ———. ———. ———. Secretariat. Coal and Iron Ore Resources of Asia and the 
Far East. Bangkok, Document ST/ECAFE/5 (Publication No. 1952.IL-F.1), 
July 1952. 155 p. + maps. $1.50. printed. 


41, —-—. ——~—. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (9th session). 
Official Records New York, Document E/CN.11/363, April 15, 1953. 
180 p. 

42, ~~~. Economic and Social Council (15th session). Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. Annual Report . . . Canada, Document E/2374-E/ 
CN.11/372, March 2, 1953. 40 p. 30¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 6, Economic and Social Council Offi- 
cial Records (15th session). 


Economic Commission for Europe 


43. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (16th session). Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. Annual Report (19 March 1952-18 March 1953). New York, 
Document E/2382—E/ECE/162, March 28, 1953. 37 p. 30¢. printed. 

—— in printed form as Supplement 9, Economic and Social Council Offi- 
cial Records (16th session). 


Economic Commission for Latin America’ 


44, United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for Latin 
America (5th session). Progress Report Submitted by the Executive Secretary 
Concerning the Programme for Economic Integration and Reciprocity in Central 
America. New York, Document E/CN.12/296, February 1953. [154 p.] 


*See also No. 107. * See also Nos. 56, 132. 
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45, —-—. ---. -—— . Report of the Secretariat on the ECLA/TAA Economic De. 
velopment Training Programme. New York, Document E/CN.12/303, March 6, 
1953. 8 p. 

46. . Technical Assistance Activities in the ECLA Region. New 


York, Document E/CN.12/301, March 6, 1953. 46 p. 


Economic Development of Under-Developed Areas” 
DocuMENTS 


47. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee. Local Costs to be Borne by Governments under the Expanded Programme 





of Technical Assistance: Report of the Working Party . . . New York, Docv- 
ment E/TAC/4, March 12, 1953. 26 p. 
48. . . The Administration of the Programme and the Present Fi- 


nancial Situation: Report by the Executive Chairman of the Technical Assistance 
Board, 23 March 1953. New York, Document E/TAC/L.34, April 3, 1953. 8 p. 
limited. 

49. ———. Economic and Social Council (15th session). World Economic Situation, 
Aspects of Economic Development in Africa: Report by the Secretary-General. 
New York, Document E/2377, March 20, 1953. 171 p. 


50. ———. ——— . Technical Assistance Committee. Expanded Programme of Tech- 
nical Assistance. Local Costs to be Borne bt y Governments: Report New 
York, Document E/2395, April 13, 1953. 9 p. + annexes. 

51. ——-—. ———. ———. Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance: Report 


New York, Document E/2394, April 13, 1953. 5 p. + annex. 





See aithdimeneeneeenaecdeee 


52. ———. Economic and Social Council (16th session). Technical Assistance in | 


“Public Administration: Report by the Secretary-General. New York, Document 
E/2415, May 1, 1958. 11 p. 
53 


--—-. —-—— . United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance under the 


General Assembly resolutions 200 (III), 246 (III), 418 (V) and Economic and 
Social Council resolution 222 A (IX): Report by the Secretary-General. New 
York, Document E/2414, April 30, 1953. 127 p. + annexes. 

54, ———. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. Report on a Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Development, Submitted by a Committee 
appointed by the Secretary-General. New York, Document E/2381 (Publication 
No. 1953.II.B.1), March 18, 1953. 61 p. 50¢. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


55. Mack, Robert T., Jr. Raising the World’s Standard of Living. New York, The 
Citadel Press, 1953. 285 p. $4.00. 


56. Taylor, Amos E. “The Economic Development of Latin America”. World | 


Affairs, Spring, 1953 (Vol. 116, No. 1), p. 12-14. 


FISCAL PROBLEMS 


57. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Fiscal Commission (4th ses 
sion). List of Documents and Publications Issued since 4 May 1951. New York, 
Document E/CN.8/77, April 23, 1953. 7 p. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


58. Neal, Marion. “The United Nations and Human Rights”. International Coneil- 
iation, March 1953 (No. 489), p. 11-174. 


” See also Nos. 38, 45, 46, 137. 
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Commission on Human Rights 


59. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Human Rights 
(9th session). Draft International Covenants on Human Rights and Measures of 
Implementation. Measures of Implementation: Memorandum by the Secretary- 
General. New York, Document E/CN.4/675, February 16, 1953. 12 p. 


Commission on the Status of Women” 


60. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on the Status of 
Women (7th session). Access of Women to Education (Progress report prepared 
by United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization). New York, 
Document E/CN.6/223, March 10, 1953. 19 p. 

61. —-—. ———. ———. Convention on the Political Rights of Women. Action taken 
by the Economic and Social Council and the General Assembly on the Draft 
Convention on the Political Rights of Women: Report by the Secretary-General. 
New York, Document E/CN.6/209, February 11, 1953. 5 p. 

62. ———. ——-—. ——— . Information Concerning the Status of Women in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories (Report by the Secretary-General). New York, Document 
E/CN.6/211, February 20, 1953. 18 p. 

63, ———. ———. ———. Participation of Women in the Work of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies (Memorandum by the Secretary-General). New 
York, Document E/CN.6/216, February 24, 1953. 29 p. 

64, —_—. —_—. —_—. Women in Political and Public Life: Report by the Secretary- 
General concerning the participation of women in the political and public life of 
the country (number of women in elective state bodies, legal government bodies, 
etc.). New York, Document E/CN.6/212, February 20, 1953. 25 p. 

65. ———. Economic and Social Council (16th session). Commission on the Status 
of Women (7th session). Report . New York, Document E/2401-E/CN.6/ 
227, April 1, 1953. 19 p. 15¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 2, Economic and Social Council Offi- 
cial Records (16th session). 


RELATIONS WITH NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


66. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (15th session). Council Com- 
mittee on Non-Governmental Organizations. Non-Governmental Organizations: 
Applications and Re-Applications for Consultative Status: Report . . . New 
York, Document E/2368, February 25, 1953. 3 p. 


RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 
International Children’s Emergency Fund 


67. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. Executive Board. Distinctive Characteristics of 
UNICEF: A Special Report . . . on meetings held 25 March 1953. New York, 
Document E/ICEF/226, April 21, 1953. 13 p. 

68. ———. ———. ——-—. ——-. General Progress Report of the Executive Director. 
New York, Document E/ICEF/221, March 15, 1953. 75 p. 

69. -——. —-—. --—. ———. Report . . . 103rd to 110th Meetings Held 19-26 
March 1953. New York, Document E/ICEF/227, May 8, 1953. 240 

70, ——-. . . UNICEF-WHO Joint Committee on Health Policy 
(6th session ). Report . . . New York, Document E/ICEF/228, May 12, 1953. 
12 p. 





" See also No. 177. 
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71. ———. Economic and Social Council (16th session). United Nations Inter. 


national Children’s Emergency Fund. Executive Board. A Special Report . . 
(25 March 1953). New York, Document E/2409-E/ICEF/226, April 21, 1953, 
5 p. 10¢. printed. 

72. ———. [Secretariat.] Check List of United Nations Documents, Part 8: No, |. 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund and United Nations | 


Appeal for Children, 1946-1949. New York, Document ST/LIB/SER.F/8:] 
(Publication No. 1953.1.5), January 8, 1953. 58 p. 60¢. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS” 
73. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Social Commission (9th ses. 


sion). Programme of Concerted Practical Action in the Social Field of the United | 


Nations and Specialized Agencies (Resolutions 535 (V1) of the General Assembly 
and 434 (XIV) of the Economic and Social Council): Report by the Secretary. 
General. New York, Document E/CN.5/291, March 2, 1953. 321 p. 

74, ———. [Secretariat.] Department of Social Affairs. Biennial Report on Commu- 
nity, Family and Child Welfare, 1949 and 1950: Summaries of documentation 


transmitted by States Members of the United Nations. New York, Document | 


ST/SOA/Ser.D/2 (Publication No. 1952.IV.15), December 5, 1952. fascicules, 
$3.00. printed. 


Narcotic Drug Control 
75. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Narcotic Dru 


(8th session). Memorandum by the Secretary-General on the Illicit Traffic in | 


Narcotic Drugs during 1952. New York, Document E/CN.7/252, March 24, 
1953. 28 p. + annex. 

76. . Progress Report of the Division of Narcotic Drugs for the 
Period 21 March 1952 to 31 December 1952. New York, Document E/CN.7/249, 
February 18, 1953. 35 p. + annex. 





77. ile of the Drafting Committee Established to Formulate 





~ Decisions which the Commission, during its 8th Session, has Taken in Re- 


spect of Sections 14 to 29 and 34 to 36 of the Draft of the Single Convention | 


(E/CN.7/AC.3/3) New York, Document E/CN.7/L.43, April 15, 1953. 12 p. 


+ annex. 
78. . The Problem of Synthetic Drugs: Note by the Secretary- 


General. New York, Document E/CN.7/259, March 9, 1953. 20 p 





79. ———. ———. United Nations Opium Conference. Historical Survey of Attempts 


to Achieve the International Limitation of Opium Production. New York, Docu- 
ment E/CONF.14/10, April 17, 1953. 22 p. 
80. ———. ———. ———. The Status of Multilateral Conventions. New York, Docv- 
ment E/CONF.14/11, April 29, 1953. 38 p. + annex. 
Chapter VI (Narcotics) of the Status of Multilateral Conventions a sage 
the Legal Department of the United Nations Secretariat, together wi 
Annex 1. 
81. ———. Economic and Social Council (15th session). United Nations Narcotics 
Laboratory: Note by the Secretary-General. New York, Document E/2372, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1953. 7 p. + annex. 


STATISTICS” 
82. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (15th session). Statistical Com- 
mission (7th session). Report . . . New York, Document E/2365-E/CN.3/ 


163, February 20, 1953. 42 p. 40¢. printed. 
in printed form as Supplement 5, Economic and Social Council Off- 
tl teccn ord (15th session ). 


4 See also Nos. 104, 105. 3 See also No. 140. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


83. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Transport and Communications 
Commission (6th session). Entry into Force of the Convention on Road Traffic 
and Situation with Respect to Ratifications Thereto: Note by the Secretary- 
General. New York, Document E/CN.2/138, December 29, 1952. 5 p. 


84. ———. Economic and Social Council (15th session). Economic Committee. 
Report of the Transport and Communications Commission (6th session): Report 
New York, Document E/2402, April 14, 1953. 10 p- 
. Transport and Communications Commission (6th session). Re 
_ . . New York, Document E/2363-E/CN.2/142, February 19, 1953. 16 p. 
15¢. printed. 
a in printed form as Supplement 4, Economic and Social Council Offi- 
Records (15th session). 


85. ———. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


86. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Ad Hoc Committee on Restric- 
tive Business Practices. Report . . . New York, Document E/2380-E/AC. 
87/3, March 30, 1953. [62 p.] 

, . Restrictive Business Practices. Analysis of Governmental 
Measures Relating to Restrictive Business Practices. New York, Document 
E/2379-E/AC.37/2, March 30, 1953. xiii + 122 p. 

88. ———. Economic and Social Council (16th session). Ad Hoc Committee on 
Restrictive Business Practices. Restrictive Business Practices: Report . New 
York, Document E/2380-E/AC.37/3, March 30, 1953. 22 p. 25¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 11, Economic and Social Council 
Official Records (16th session). 

89. ———. Economic and Social Council (15th session). International Action for 
Conservation and Utilization of Non-Agricultural Resources: Report by the Secre- 
tary-General on activities under Council resolution 345 (XII). New York, Docu- 
ment E/2367, February 23, 1953. 8 p. 


87 








TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


GENERAL 


90. United Nations. General Assembly (7th session). Report of the Trusteeship 
Council Covering its 11th Session (2d Part). New York, Document A/2150/ 
Add.1, March 1953. 2 p. 10¢. printed. 

Ap in printed form as Supplement 4 A, General Assembly Official Records 
(rth session ). 
MISSIONS 
DocuMENTS 

91. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust 
Territories in West Africa, 1952. Report on Procedures of Visiting Missions. 
New York, Document T/1044, March 16, 1953. 9 p. 

92. ——. —__. . Report on the Cameroons under French Administration. New 
York, Document T/1043, March 16, 1953. 90 p..+ annex and map. 

. Report on the Cameroons under United Kingdom Adminis- 








93. —_—, ——_. 


tration. New York, Document T/1042, March 16, 1953. 89 p. + annex and 
map. 


See 
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94. —-—. —-—. ———. Report on Togoland under French Administration. New 
York, Document T/1041, March 16, 1953. 81 p. + map. 
95. ———. -_—. ———. Report on Togoland under United Kingdom Administration, 


New York, Document T/1040, March 16, 1953. 97 p. + annex and map. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


96. Australia. Department of External Affairs. “United Nations Visiting Mission 
to the Pacific Trust Territories — 1953”. Current Notes on International Affairs, 
February 1953 (Vol. 24, No. 2), p. 65-69. 


REPORTS 


97. United Nations. Trusteeship Council. Report of the United Nations Advisory 
Council for the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian Administration cover. 
ing the period from 1 April 1952 to March 1953. New York, Document T/1048, 
April 28, 1953. 58 p. + annexes. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


DocuMENTS 


98. International Court of Justice. Application Instituting Proceedings transmitted 
to the Court on May 19th, 1953. Case of the Monetary Gold Removed from Rome 
in 1943 (Italy v. France, United Kingdom and United States of America). Leyden 
[?], General List No. 19, 1953. 17 p. Text in English and French. printed. 





99. ———. Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents. Case Concerning Rights of Na- 


tionals of the United States of America in Morocco (France v. United States of 
America). Volume II: Pleadings (cont.).— Oral arguments. — Documents. — Cor- 
respondence. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 101, n.d. 527 p. printed. 

100. . Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Nottebohm Case 
(Leichtenstein v. Guatemala): Order of March 21st, 1953. Leyden, ICJ Sales 
No. 102, 1953. [5 p.] Text in English and French. printed. 





SECONDARY SOURCES 


101. Rodriganez, Luis M. # Lorente. “E] Tribunal Internacional de Justicia”. In- 
formacion Juridica, April 1953 (No. 119), p. 365-376. 


SECRETARIAT 


DocuUMENTS 


102. United Nations. General Assembly (7th session). Appointment of the Secre- 


tary-General of the United Nations: Letter dated 31 March 1953 addressed to the | 


President of the General Assembly by the President of the Security Council. New 
York, Document A/2380, April 1, 1953. 1 p. 
Informs the Assembly of adoption by the Council of a proposal recommending 
to the Assembly that Mr. Dag Hamarskjéld, Swedish Minister of State, be 
appointed Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


103. ———. ———. Report of the Secretary-General on Personnel Policy. New York, 
Document A/2367, March 4, 1953. 11 p. 


104, ———. Secretariat. Conference of the European Regional Consultative Group 
on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders (Geneva, 8-16 De- 
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cember 1952): Report by the Secretariat. New York, Document ST/SOA/SD/ 
GEN/1, February 23, 1953. [86 p.] 

105. —--. ——— . Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders. Conference 
of Specialized Agencies and International Non-Governmental Organizations In- 
terested in the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, Held under 
the Auspices of the United Nations. Report on the Conference. New York, Doc- 
ument ST/SOA/SD/GEN/2, February 26, 1953. 43 p. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


106. Boitel, Michel. “Situation et problemes actuels de la fonction publique in- 
ternationale”. Politique Etrangére, February—April 1953 (Vol. 18, No. 1), p. 5-16. 


Il. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES” 
Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 
107. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (9th session). Activities of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of Special Interest to Asia and the Far East: Statement by FAO 
New York, Document E/CN.11/353, February 5, 1953. 11 p. 
108. ———. Economic and Social Council (16th session). Report of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. New York, Document E/2432, 
May 14, 1953. 24 p. + annex. 


TECHNICAL OPERATIONS 


109. Food and Agriculture Organization. FAO Meeting on Herring Technology. 
The Technology of Herring Utilization: Report Bergen, Director of Fish- 
eries ( Fiskeridirektoratets Skrifter, Serie Fiskeri, Vol. II, No. 1), 1953. 405 p. 
printed. 

110. ———. Permanent European Working Party on Land and Water Utilization 
and Conservation (lst meeting). Conclusions and Recommendations . 
Rome, February 1953. 14 p. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


111. Food and Agriculture Organization. Bibliography of Forestry and Forest 
Products, January-June 1952. Rome, n.d. Text in English, French and Spanish. 
131 p. processed. 

112. ———. Yearbook of Fisheries Statistics, 1950-51. Rome, 1953. 296 p. Text in 
English and French. $3.50. printed. 

Includes a supplement in Spanish. 

113. ———. Yearbook of Food and Agriculture Statistics, 1952. Volume VI, Part 2 
Trade. Rome, 1953. xv + 290 p. Text in English, French and Spanish. $3.50. 
printed. 

114. ———. Yearbook of Forest Products Statistics, 1952. Switzerland, 1952. 171 p. 
$2.50. printed. 


* See also Nos. 3, 63, 73, 105. 
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456 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


GENERAL 
115. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (15th session). Report of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. New York, Document 


E/2360/Add.1, March 12, 1953. 22 p. 
Summarizes principal activities of the Bank from July 1, 1952 to February 28, 


1953. 
LOAN OPERATIONS 


116. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Loan Agreement 
(State of Rio de Janeiro Highway Project) between the United States of Brazil and 


International Bank Dated April 30, 1953. Washington, Loan Number 75 
BR, n.d. 13 p. printed. 
117. ———. Rhodesia Railways Project Agreements . . . Dated March 11, 1953. 


Washington, Loan Number 74 NR, n.d. [32 p.] printed. 


INTERNATIONAL CrviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 
DocuMENTS 
118. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (16th session). Report of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization. New York, Document E/2417, May 1, 
1953. 1 p. 


Covering decument transmitting report only. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
119. Monaco, Riccardo. “Le funzioni dell’Organizzazione dell’Aviazione Civile 
Internazionale”. La Comunitd Internazionale, January 1953 (Vol. 8, No. 1), 
p. 36-52. 


COUNCIL 


120. International Civil Aviation Organization. [Council.] International Standards 
and Recommended Practices. Aeronautical Charts: Annex 4 to the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation. 3d Edition Incorporating Amendments 1 to 29, 
Effective date, 1 December 1952. Montreal, n.d. [53 p. + symbol sheets.] $1.25. 

rinted. 

12h. ———, ——~—. International Standards and Recommended Practices. Facilitation: 
Annex 9 to the Convention on International Civil Aviation. 2d Edition Incor- 
porating Amendment 1, Effective date, 1 March 1953. Montreal, n.d. 21 p. 


25¢. printed. 
122, ———. ———. Air Navigation Commission. Ist Air Navigation Conference. Re- 
port . . Montreal, Document 7373, AN-Conf/1, 1953. [157 p.] $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 


86th Session 
(Geneva, 1953) 


123. International Labor Organization. Conference (36th session). Financial and 
Budgetary Questions: 2d Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report II, 1953. 78 p. 


printed. 
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124, ——-—. ——— . Minimum Age of Admission to Work Underground in Coal Mines: 
6th lem on the Agenda, Geneva, Report VI (2), 1953. 13 p. printed. 

125. -——-. ——— . Organisation and Working of National Labour Departments: 7th 
Item on ‘the Agenda. Geneva, Report VIL 1953. 92 P. printed. 

126. ———. ———. Protection of the Health of Workers in Places of Employment: 
5th Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report V (2), 1953. 121 p. printed. 

127. -———. ——— . Summary of Reports on Unratified Conventions and on Recom- 


mendations (Article 19 of the Constitution): 2d Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 
Report III (Part II), 1953. 49 p. printed. 


GOVERNING BODY 


113th Session 
(November 1950) 


128. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (113th session), Minutes 
Geneva [?], n.d. 186 p. printed. 


114th Session 
(March 1951) 


129. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (114th session). Minutes 
Geneva, n.d. 145 p. printed. 


121st Session 
(March 1953) 


130. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (12Ist session). 2d Item 
on the Agenda: Report of the Technical Meeting on the Protection of Young 
Workers in Asian Countries, with Relation to their Vocational Preparation 
(Kandy, 1-10 December 1952). Geneva, Document G.B.121/2/2, n.d. 14 p. 

131. —-—. —--—. 3d Item on the Agenda: Report of the Meeting of Experts on 
Productivity in Manufacturing Industries (Geneva, 1-11 December 1952). 
Geneva, Document G.B.121/3/4, n.d. 29 p. 

132. ———. ———. 4th Item on the Agenda: Record of the Latin American Man- 

er Technical Conference (Lima, 1-13 December 1952). Geneva, Document 
G.B.121/4/6, n.d. 23 p. 

133, —-—. -——. 5th Item on the Agenda: Report on the Meeting of Experts on the 
Prevention and Suppression of Dust in Mining, Tunnelling and Quarrying 
(Geneva, 1-17 December 1952). Geneva, Document G.B.121/5/3, n.d. 13 p. 
+ annexes. 

134. —-—. ———. 9th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Committees: Problems Concerning the General Review of 
the Work of the Industrial Committees and of the Advisory Committee on Sal- 
aried Employees and Professional Workers. Geneva, Document G.B.121/9/1, 


n.d. 15 p. 

135. ——~—. ———. 10th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Committee on Industrial 
Committees. Geneva, Document G.B.121/10/30, n.d. 10 p. 

136, —-—. ———. 11th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Committee on Standing 


Orders and the Application of Conventions and Recommendations. Geneva, Doc- 
ument G.B.121/11/15, n.d. 15 p. 

137. ———. 12th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Technical Assistance 
Committee. Geneva, Document G.B.121/12/27, n.d. 6 p. 

138. ———. 13th Item on the Agenda: Report of the International Organisa- 








tions Committee. Geneva, Document G.B. 1917 13/28, n.d. 3 p. 











INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


139. International Monetary Fund. Schedule of Par Values: 16th Issue. Washing- 
ton, February 25, 1953. 22 p. printed. 

140. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Statistical Commission (7th 
session). The Fund's Programme for a Money and Banking Manual (Memoran- 
dum prepared by the International Monetary Fund). New York, Document 
E/CN.3/162, January 28, 1953. 8 p. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


(INTERIM COMMISSION ) 


141. General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. List of Official Material Relating to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: 3d Edition. Geneva, January 1953. 


7 p. 


Unrrep NaTions EpUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL” 


142. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. List of 
International Non-Governmental Organizations approved for consultative arrange- 
ments. Paris, Document UNESCO/ODG/3, February 16, 1953. 13 p. 

143. ———. Proposals for the Participation of National Commissions in the Execution 
of the Programme for 1953 and 1954. Paris, Document UNESCO/ODG/4, 
March 13, 1953. 41 p. 

144, ———. Report on the Constituent Assembly of the Provisional International 
Social Science Council. Paris, Document UNESCO/SS/8, March 2, 1953. 9 p. 

145. ———. Meeting of Experts on Exchange of Persons, Southern Asia, ( Bangkok, 
15-22 December 1952). Report . . . Paris, Document UNESCO/EXP/34, 
February 15, 1953. 9 p. 

146. ———. Regional Conference on Free and Compulsory Education in South Asia 
and the Pacific. Report . Paris, Document UNESCO/ED/125, April 3, 
1953. 21 p. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 
7th Session 
(Paris, 1952) 
147. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. General 


Conference (7th session). Records . . . : Resolutions. France, Document 
7C/Resolutions, 1953. 130 p. $1.75. printed. 


2d Extraordinary Session 
(Paris, 1953) 
148. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. General 


Conference (2d extraordinary session). Headquarters Committee. Report 
Paris, Document 2 XC/3, April 17, 1953. [17 p.] 


15 See also No. 60. 
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Wor.Lp HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL” 
149. World Health Organization. Official Records No. 45: The Work of 


WHO, 1952. Annual Report of the Director-General to the World Health Assem- 
bly and to the United Nations. Geneva, March 1953. 204 p. $1.25. printed. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 

150. World Health Organization. Executive Board (11th session). Official Records 

No. 46: Resolutions. Report . . . Including the Report on the Proposed 

Programme and Budget Estimates for 1954. Annexes. Geneva, April 1953. 
265 p. $1.50. printed. 


WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY 


151. World Health Organization. Assembly. Official Records No. 47: Finan- 
cial Report, 1 January-31 December 1952, Supplement to the Annual Report of 
the Director-General for 1952, and Report of the External Auditor _ Switz- 
erland, April 1953. v + 85 p. 50¢. printed. 


EXPERT COMMITTEES 


152. World Health Organization. Expert Committee on Hepatitis (1st session). 


Report . . . Geneva, Technical Report Series No. 62, March 1953. 26 p. 
printed. 

153. ———. Expert Committee on Influenza (1st session). Report Geneva, 
Technical Report Series No. 64, April 1953. 32 p. 20¢. printed. 

154, ———. Working Conference on Nursing Education. Report Geneva. 


Technical Report Series No. 60, February 1953. 30 p. 20¢. printed. 


Worup METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


DocuMENTS 


155. World Meteorological Organization. Secretariat. Annual Report of the World 
Meteorological Organization, 1952. Geneva, Document WMO-No. 12. RP.4, 
1953. 54 p. + annexes. 

Also reproduced as United Nations Economic and Social Council Document 
E/2428, May 12, 1953. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


156. Canada. Department of External Affairs. “The World Meteorological Organi- 
zation”. External Affairs, March 1953 (Vol. 5, No. 3), p. 68-74. 


III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ANzuS TREATY ORGANIZATION 


157. Wood, F. L. W. “The Anzac Dilemma.” International Affairs, April 1953 
(Vol. 29, No. 2), p. 184-192. 


46 See also Nos. 39, 70. 
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460 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 17 
IN SOUTH AND SouTH-EAstT ASIA ' 
158. Canada. Department of External Affairs. “The Colombo Plan”. External 17 
Affairs, April 1953 (Vol. 5, No. 4), p- 102-110. 
159. ———. ———. “The Colombo Plan”, External Affairs, May 1953 (Vol. 5, No. 5), : 
p. 138-147. yan 
17 


CounciL OF EUROPE 
DocuMENTS 
160. Council of Europe. Consultative Assembly ( ee session, January 
14-17, 1953). Documents, Working Papers: Volume I. Strasbourg, 1953. ix + 
181 p. Text in English and French. printed. 
Contains Documents 94 to 108. 
161. ———. ———. Documents, Working Papers: Volume II. Strasbourg, 1953. | 17 
[199 p.] Text in English and French. printed. ' 
Contains appendix to Document 96. 
162, —-—. ———. Official. Report of Debates, Sittings 29 to 34. Belgium, 1953. } 
180 p. + index. Text in English and French. printed. 
163, —-—. ———. Orders of the Day. Minutes of Proceedings. Belgium, 1953. 44 p. 
Text in English and French. printed. 
164, ———. ———. Texts Adopted France, 1953. [11 p.] 


SECONDARY SOURCES | ; 
165. Cialdea, Basilio. “Formazione e sviluppi delle istituzioni europee”. La Com- 17! 
unita Internazionale, January 1953 (Vol. 8, No. 1), p. 53-83. } 
166. Genzer, Dr. iur Walter E. “Die Satzung der Europiaischen Gemeinschaft. Zum ] 
Entwurf einer europiischen Verfassung”. Europa Archiv, May 5, 1953 (Vol. 8, 18( 
No. 9), p. 5653-5664. | 
167. Mostaza, Bartolomé. “La Europa regional de Estrasburgo y la Verdadera | ‘ 
Europa continental”. Politica Internacional, October-December 1952 (No. 12), | 
. 43-53. 
168. Paris, M.J.C. “Le Communita europee e il Consiglio dell’Europa”. La Comu- 
nita Internazionale, January 1953 (Vol. 8, No. 1), p. 27-35. 


> 
NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 18] 
169. “Activites dans le Cadre du Traité de l’Atlantique Nord”. Chronique de u 
, Politique Etrangére, March 1953 (Vol. 5, No. 2), p. 163-188. 182 
170. Canada. Department of External Affairs. “NATO After Four Years”. Ex- 183 
ternal Affairs, April 1953 (Vol. 5, No. 4), p. 111-113. 
171. Volle, Hermann. “Konsolidierung und Erweiterung der NATO. Entwicklung | 
der Atlantikpakt-Organisation seit den Konferenzen von Lissabon und Paris”. | 
Europa Archiv, March 20, 1953 (Vol. 8, No. 6), p. 5551-5562. | 
172. Walton, Clarence C. “Background for the European Defense Community”. 184 
Political Science Quarterly, March 1953 (Vol. 68, No. 1), p. 42-69. th 
L 
T 
ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION t} 
DocuMENTS ’ : 


173. United States, Mutual Security Agency. The Mutual Security Program 
| for a strong and free world: Second Report to Congress for the six months ending 
June 30, 1952. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1952. 48 p. 30¢. 


| printed. 
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174. —--. ——— . The Mutual Security Program for a strong and free world: 
Third Report to Congress for the six months ended December 31, 1952. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1953. xiii + 15 p. 20¢. printed. 

175. ———. ———. Public Advisory Board. Monthly Report . . . Data as of De- 
cember 31, 1952. Washington, February 26, 1953. 84 p. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


176. Vernon, Raymond. “The Schuman Plan”. American Journal of International 
Law, April 1953 (Vol. 47, No. 2), p- 183-202. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION OF WOMEN 


177. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on the Status of 
Women (7th session). Report of the Inter-American Commission of Women 
New York, Document E/CN.6/224, March 19, 1953. 21 p. 


INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


178. [Organizacién de los Estados Americanos. Consejo.] Consejo Interamericano 
Econémico y Social. Actas de las Sesiones Vol. XXVII, De la sesién 
No. 112, ot Pc el 23 de enero de 1951, A la sesién No. 114, celebrada el 
15 de febrero de 1951. Washington, n.d. [170 p.] 25¢. 


179. ‘ . Actas de las Sesiones . Vol. XXVIII, De la sesion 
No. 1S, celebrada el 8 marzo de 1951, A la sesiébn No. 118, celebrada el 
14 de marzo de 1951. Washington, n.d. [203 p-] 25¢. 

180. ; . Actas de las Sesiones . . Vol. XXIX, De la sesién No. 
119, celebrada el 12 de abril de 1951, A la sesién No. 122, celebrada el 26 abril 
de 1951. Washington, n.d. [226 p.] 25¢. 








IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


181. Bank for International Settlements. Statement of Account as at February 28, 
1953. [Basle], n.d. folder. 


182, ———. Statement of Account as at March 81, 1953. [Basle], n.d. folder. 
183. ———. Statement of Account as at April 30, 1953. [Basle], n.d. folder. 


INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITY FOR THE RUHR 


184. United Kingdom. Foreign Office. Agreement between the Governments of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the United States of America relating to the 
Termination of the Functions of the International Authority for the Ruhr and of 
the Agreement for the Establishment of an International Authority for the Ruhr, 
Paris, 25th July, 1952. London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office (Cmd. 8705), 
November 1952. 7 p. 4d. printed. 
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| 
The INSTITUT DES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES 
of Brussels (Belgium) 











publishes every two months 


Chronique de 
Politique Etrangere 


(each numbers about 120 pages) 


This periodical contains an analysis of the evolution of inter- 
national affairs as seen from Belgium. Step by step “Chronique 
de Politique Etrangére” has followed the development of Bene- 
lux, the Brussels Treaty Organization, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the different Institutions of European 
Cooperation, the work of the United Nations, and the ques- 


tions of international politics throughout the world. 


Each issue contains a review of the above-mentioned subjects, the 
original text of the most important documents and a bibliogra- 
phy, as well as information concerning the activities of the 
Institut des Relations Internationales. 


Each year an alphabetical index is published enabling each volume 
to be used as a reference work. 


Subscription rates: Belgian francs — 280 a year or $5.60 
by check or payment to our account 49.441 at the “Banque de la 
Société Générale de Belgique”, 3, Montagne du Parc, Brussels. 


Sample copies will be sent on request 


31, rue Montoyer, BRUSSELS (Belgium) 























